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‘Raising Hob with the Status Quo’ 


The PHI DELTA KAPPAN presents in this issue two in- 
dependently written articles dealing with the question of 
extending opportunities in higher education to all. It also 
presents discussions of a few of the many promising ex- 
periments now being conducted to help meet the tidal 
wave of college students we know are coming, no matter 


how the philosophic debate 


AM convinced,” says S. B. Gould, presi- 

dent of Antioch College, “that the tremendous 

and terrifying problems which suddenly face 
higher education in America are fortunate. They 
make it mandatory for us to examine what we 
are doing—to reassess our educational philos- 
ophy; to adopt new methods and adapt old 
ones; to find new resources in teachers, facilities, 
and financing; and in general to RAISE HOB 
WITH THE STATUS QUO. ... 

“It seems to me that this is the time for ex- 
perimentation, for practical research. . We 
have a few years of grace before the full impact 
of population trends, technological advances, and 
social changes will be upon us. After that it will 
be a mad scramble to keep up. . . . In such an 
atmosphere of crisis we could merely compound 
the errors and omissions of the past. But careful 
study now, properly guided and supported, will 
lead us to soundly conceived solutions and posi- 
tive action.” 

This statement could well be a major plank in 
the platform upon which Phi Delta Kappa begins 
10 build its second half century. 

As a fraternity, we are now solid and secure. 
Are we too set in our ways to “raise hob with 
the status quo”? If we are, then the proud boast, 
“devoted to the ideals of research, service, and 
leadership,” is as empty as a wildcat jug at the 
end of a hillbilly alcoholiday. 

We have referred specifically to problems in 
higher education. We are not forgetting ele- 
mentary and secondary education and their cur- 
tent crises. It just seems to us that the crucial 
educational battle of the next decade or more 


is finally settled. 


will be fought at the college level. The battle will 
be to preserve and extend the American principle 
of free public education for all to the extent of 
their ability to profit from it. Only mopping-up 
operations remain so far as the elementary and 
secondary schools are concerned. But note straws 
in the higher education wind this past year: 


“What Shall We Do with the Dullards?” Caspar 
Green, discussing higher education in the Atlantic. (“A 
real problem,” he says, “but not an educational one.”) 

“Will the Colleges Blow Their Tops?” Peter Drucker in 
Harper's. ; 

“Perhaps 80 per cent of the students in college do 
not belong there,” Sidney J. Harris in a widely syndi- 
cated column. 


Conservative and liberal alike (if we may use 
those loose terms without offering a definition) 
can agree upon one basic fact: We are all ig- 
norant, in different ways and in varying degrees, 
with different capacities for assimilating knowledge 
and for developing judgment. The pivotal ques- 
tions seem to be, “Should everyone in a democ- 
racy be allowed higher education, and encouraged 
to secure it, or not?” and “What should higher 
education consist of for different people?” 

Conservatives and liberals can also agree that 
our society becomes more complex with each 
succeeding generation. Is it therefore socially de- 
sirable, and is it economically feasible, to keep 
trying to raise the level of understanding and com- 
petence of all young people, in a formal fashion, 
to the age of twenty or later? 

There is a real danger that these questions will 
not be clearly recognized, and so will not be 
logically answered. If they are muffed by our 
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contemporaries, then the next generation will 
face a yet higher wall of crystallized error. 

The PHI DELTA KAPPAN is ready to serve 
as a forum for debating the issues. 

* * * 

Whether or not an affirmative answer is 
threshed out to the first of these fundamental 
questions, the second cries for attention. The way 
we answer the two will influence the extent to 
which we need to “adopt new methods and adapt 
old ones; to find new resources in teachers, fa- 
cilities, and financing. .. . ” 

Thorstein Veblen once said that two essentials 
of progress are fires and funerals, both of which 
seem rare in education. Science Research Asso- 
ciates claims to have discovered that of all pro- 
fessional groups, teachers are the slowest to move, 
the last to adopt new and efficient methods of 


doing things. This applies with considerable force 
to higher education, despite the devotion to re. 
search and experimentation characteristic of our 
best colleges and universities. 

One aftermath, if not result, of World War I] 
has been the greatest upsurge in world literacy yet 
experienced. We shall not suggest that war is q 
better teacher than teachers, but it remains 
truism that social upheaval and change precede, 
indeed necessitate, progress. 

It was William James who remarked that 
progress comes through initiative on the part of 
inventors, great or small, and imitation by the 
rest of us. 

We are in a period of great change so far as 
U. S. colleges are concerned. Will the teaching 
profession be alert enough to initiate and imitate? 
Can we truly raise hob with the status quo? §. E, 





‘Equal Educational Opportunity’ and the Shoals of 


Lay Opinion—an Illustration 


Statements made in preliminary legislative skirm- 
ishing over increased support for public higher edu- 
cation in Indiana are illustrative of the shoals of 
lay opinion upon which such plans can be wrecked. 
Educators everywhere should be alert to such in- 
dications of public willingness or unwillingness to 
“expand the ideal of equal educational opportunity.” 

The following is from an AP dispatch which ap- 
peared in Indiana newspapers on January 12: 

“Rep. Earl L. Aders (R.-Elkhart) proposed today 
that the first step toward slimming down the pro- 
posed record state budget should be a wholesale 
cut of the recommended appropriation for state 
colleges and universities.* 

“In addition, Aders suggested a radical change in 
the fiscal operations of the colleges so that they 
would be largely self-sufficient and state responsibil- 
ity would decline. That change would involve 
drastically higher fees for students, both from In- 
diana and out of state. 

“Aders is a member of the . . . committee . 
considering the proposed 790 million dollar budget 
for 1957-59. 

“That budget proposal is 75 million dollars larger 
than the actual spending for the current two years, 
and 33 millions of the increase would go to the 
state institutions of higher learning. 


*In Indiana budgets for the state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities (Indiana University, Purdue, Ball State Teachers, and In- 
diana State Teachers) are agreed upon in advance so that college 
authorities can present a united front to the legislature. 


“*The constitution says the state must insure a 
grade school and high-school education for every- 
body,’ said Aders, an Elkhart ice cream manufac- 
turer beginning his third term in the House. ‘The 
constitution does not say the state has to insure 
a college education for everyone.’ 

“Consequently, Aders is in favor of students’ ‘pay- 
ing their own way’ through the state institutions. 
He suggested much higher fees, a proposal that un- 
doubtedly will attract heavy fire from the college 
heads. ... 

“The lawmaker said the fees should be high 
enough to cover the annual cost per student as 
indicated in a recent Ford Foundation study of In- 
diana University and Purdue. The undergraduate an- 
nual costs ranged from $404 for an I.U. freshman 
to $803 for a Purdue senior. Costs for graduate stu- 
dents at both schools were about $1,000 each. 

“In comparison, all undergraduates and graduates 
at I.U. have to pay only $140 a year if they are 
Indiana residents and about $50 more at Purdue. 
The annual fees for out-of-state students average 
about $495 at Indiana and about $50 more at 
Purdue. ... 

“The Ford Foundation figures do not cover 
construction costs. But Aders would drop from 
the budget the 14 million dollar increase in com 
struction as well as 19 millions for added operating 
costs. The state is far behind in the 10-year post 
war construction plan, and such a cut would just 
about kill any chances of ever catching up. - - - 
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First of Two Views... 


The End of Education 


In expressing what is undoubtedly a minority view among 
American educators, this author assumes that “where there 
is no elite, the people perish.” He therefore advocates a phi- 
losophy which would limit higher education to the select few. 


By DOUGLAS BUSH 


HE rapidly approaching flood of young peo- 

ple of college age has been so much pub- 

licized in recent years that the figures do not 
need to be repeated here. They are not merely 
formidable, they are terrifying. Of those who have 
spoken on the problem (mainly if not wholly 
academic administrators), almost all seem to as- 
sume or demand that our colleges and state uni- 
versities must prepare to receive the flood. The 
line of argument has become as familiar as the 
statistics. 

The major premise is of course that to exclude 
anyone from college is undemocratic and un- 
American. These are potent words for annihilat- 
ing anything one does not agree with; they oper- 
ate automatically upon the uncritical, and more 
effectually than the Queen of Hearts’ “Off with 
his head!” Unfortunately, God does not seem to 
be a good democrat or a good American, since 
He continues to distribute intellectual endowments 
unequally. That is a plain, stubborn fact of 
biology and psychology and everyday experience 
that everyone knows—and nothing can alter it. 
The educational democrats who keep up the cry 
of equality accept inequality as a matter of course 
inevery other area; they do not pick a doctor, a 
dentist, a plumber, or a carpenter out of the tele- 
phone book; they choose the best they can find. 
Education, it appears, is the only area of life in 
which standards and selectiveness have no mean- 
ing; there, anything goes. Training for all is 
one thing, a necessary thing; education is, in its 
essence, something else, and not all can go very 
far. If a large proportion of people are not quali- 
fed for higher education (or for the higher grades 
of school), and if all must go through the motions, 
something has to give, and education must 
be brought down to the level of the multitude. 





MR. BUSH is a professor of English and Walter 
Channing Cabot Fellow at Harvard University. 


We were not always committed to such absurd- 
ity. Once the democratic principle was “Ele- 
mentary education for all,” and no one would 
question that. Then it became “High school for 
all,” and the results were soon visible; everybody 
had to be taken in, everybody had to be promoted, 
everybody had to be graduated, and every grad- 
uate was entitled to enter a state university. Re- 
cent years have brought the newest and most 
vicious slogan, “College for all.” The notion that 
Americans have a special reverence and craving 
for education is one of our complacent fallacies 
(if we had, we would pay more respect and more 
money to our teachers); a great many young peo- 
ple certainly want to go to college, but how many 
of these want to become educated? Motives are 
often more social and economic than intellectual. 
The consequence is that, just as many high schools 
became elementary schools (or social service sta- 
tions), so many colleges and universities have 
become in part high schools. The downward pres- 
sure 0f the past half-century will of course be 
greatly strengthened by wholesale admission to 
college during the next fifteen years. 

It would seem that the hallowed phrase, “the 
century of the common man,” is to be understood 
as the acceptance and even worship of common- 
ness. Popular prejudice against the cultivated in- 
telligence has had many manifestations, some 
comic, some sinister; witness all the “egghead” 
jokes, or the anti-intellectualism fomented by po- 
litical demagogues in the last few years. And we 
might observe that the popular support that cam- 
paign received was no tribute to the efficacy of 
our high schools, though they have supposedly 
been devoted to nourishing good citizenship. This 
spurious offshoot of democratic sentiment is no- 
where more manifest than in education. I myself, 
for asserting that not everyone has a right 
to be in college, have been called a Piltdown man, 
a snob, and a Fascist. 
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One familiar slogan has lately been reaffirmed 
by the chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School: “This coun- 
try will never tolerate the nurturing of an intel- 
lectual elite.” Mr. Josephs, it is clear, was not 
merely stating a fact, he was laying down a prin- 
ciple. (We may infer that this new White House 
effort will not yield any more wisdom than the 
last one did.) Translated into more practical 
terms, which might possibly disturb Mr. Josephs, 
the principle means: “Let us abandon the sub- 
stance and standards of decent education and all 
wallow together in ignorance and mediocrity.” To 
quote a wise editorial in the Boston Herald 
(Nov. 25, 1956): “The truth of the matter is 
that an intellectual elite formed the concept of 
democracy, kept it alive, and is, moreover, re- 
sponsible for nearly every progression we have 
made in science, art, and human relations.” 

Or, if I may put in quotation marks what is 
mainly quoted and partly summarized, this is 
from a notable utterance of Walter Lippmann 
some sixteen years ago: 


“The men who wrote the American Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights were educated in schools and colleges 
in which the classic works of Graeco-Roman-Christian 
culture were the substance of the curriculum. In these 
schools the transmission of this culture was held to be 
the end and aim of education. Modern education, how- 
ever, is based on a denial that it is necessary, or useful, 
or desirable for the schools and colleges to continue 
to transmit from generation to generation the religious 
and classical culture of the western world. And with 
what is the vacuum filled? It is filled with the elective, 
the eclectic, the specialized, the accidental and incidental 
improvisations and spontaneous curiosities of teachers 
and students.” 


Since Mr. Lippmann wrote, something has been 
done in the way of “general education” in many 
colleges, but the foundations are seldom very 
solid. To descend from Mr. Lippmann’s “unrealis- 
tic” Jeffersonian plane to the actualities of school, 
we might note some figures, from the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1948- 
50, on the decline in the study of a number of 
basic subjects since 1900; percentages indicate the 
proportions of students (of course the total num- 
bers of students have multiplied enormously): 


1900 1949 
Physiology 27.4% 1.0% 
Earth Science 29.8% 4% 
Physics 19.0% 5.4% 
Algebra 56.3% 26.8% 
Geometry 27.4% 12.8% 
U. S. and English History 38.2% 22.8% 
Latin 50.6% 7.8% 
French 7.8% 4.7% 

14.3% 8% 


German 
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If 1900 was pretty sad, what are we to say of 
the present? And many other figures could be 
given, all tending the same way. 

Dewey-eyed educationists, who glorify adjust- 
ment to life, have a habit of glossing over facts 
in favor of “social values,” but they insist none 
the less that basic subjects are better taught and 
better assimilated than ever before. Well, an 
college teacher knows how ignorant, illiterate, and 
indifferent a great mass of incoming students are, 
They have always been promoted, they don’t care 
about education; why should they study? As Paul 
Woodring, professor of psychology, Western 
Washington College of Education, said in a panel 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal (October, 1954): 
“In many states, including my own, a high school 
diploma means that you have attended school for 
twelve years”’—in other words, while some stu- 
dents have profited, one cannot count or build on 
anything. If we compare the normal American 
school with a European secondary school, it is 
clear that ours is in a large degree a means for 
prolonging infancy, a kindergarten for adolescents. 
Even in regard to knowledge and understanding 
of the contemporary world, the great aim and 
claim of educationist doctrine, one sees no evi- 
dence that the average American is better in- 
formed and more enlightened than the average 
European or English citizen; indeed there is much 
evidence to the contrary. 

These have been only a few reminders of what 
teachers in school and college know and many 
administrators apparently do not know or do not 
care about. If we ask what will happen to the col- 
leges and state universities with the arrival of 
the big bulge, we have only to look at what has 
been happening during many years of slower ex- 
pansion. One kind of solution might be guessed 
from these remarks, in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education of 


1947-8 (1, 32): 


We shall be denying educational opportunity to many 
young people as long as we maintain the present 
orientation of higher education toward verbal skills 
and intellectual interests. Many young people have abili- 
ties of a different kind, and they cannot receive “edu- 
cation commensurate with their native capacities” in 
colleges and universities that recognize only one kind 
of educable intelligence. 

Traditionally the colleges have sifted out as their 
special clientele persons possessing verbal aptitudes and 
a capacity for grasping abstractions. But many other 
aptitudes—such as social sensitivity and versatility, artis- 
tic ability, motor skill and dexterity, and mechanical 
aptitude and ingenuity—also should be cultivated in 2 
society depending, as ours does, on the minute division 
of labor and at the same time upon the orchestration 
of an enormous variety of talents. 
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If the colleges are to educate the great body of 
American youth, they must provide programs for the 
development of other abilities than those involved in 
academic aptitude, and they cannot continue to concen- 
trate on students with one type of intelligence to the 
neglect of youth with other talents. 


FEBRUARY, 


What winged words do come from White House 
committees! Of course these manual and other 
talents must be developed, but what connection 
do they have with a college course in the liberal 
arts? Or are we to give degrees for garage repair- 
ing and “social sensitivity and versatility” (what- 
ever that means)? 

Because the public schools have so largely 
watered down the curriculum and put in any kind 
of occupation or entertainment for the unintellec- 
tual, colleges and especially the state universities 
have had to devote a more or less large proportion 
of their effort to high-school work. Even the best 
private colleges have to teach the rudiments of 
expression, including spelling and grammar. Only 
the exceptional students have read anything that 
matters; as a nation, we are not given to reading 
books. Schools, to be sure, cannot be made re- 


sponsible for all deficiencies, yet, instead of trying 
to elevate mass civilization, they have surrendered 
to it. In the New Republic of November 19 Ran- 
dell Jarrell had a piece contrasting the great liter- 
ature in old school readers with the guff in some 
modern ones, and a correspondent—very typical 


of our time, country, and educational outlook— 
protested against “an education designed for 
young aristocrats in a feudal world.” That is the 
kind of “thinking” that has directed our public 
education. As one hears on all sides the “demo- 
cratic” demand that everybody shall be admitted 
to college and of course the B.A. degree, one may 
recall Bernard Shaw’s peroration at a mock-trial 
once upon a time: “Does the Court think that an 
upright and intelligent jury is going to be in- 
fluenced by such a thing as evidence?” Perhaps 
the next amendment to the Constitution will de- 
clare the B.A. the inalienable birthright of every 
American citizen. 

The private colleges, which can select their stu- 
dent body, are obviously in a different situation 
from the state universities, which cannot (and 
which can only try, by devious means, to get rid 
of some of the unfit), but many problems are 
much the same for both kinds of institutiors. 
Even if plants can be expanded (a large and com- 
plex problem itself), where is the huge supply 
of good teachers and scholars coming from? The 
shortage of school teachers has been with us for 
some time; college and university teachers need 
special abilities and long training. ‘More and more 
use is being made of large lecture courses, and 
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many peopie seem to think that a course can 
profitably include as many students as a room 
will hold or as television can reach. Lectures have 
their place, to be sure, an important place, but if 
I had to spend morning after morning at a series 
of lectures, without any active participation, | 
think my intellectual zeal would soon evaporate. 
The mere magnitude of a course or an institution 
creates an atmosphere of remote impersonality, 
of an assembly line. Mass production brings all 
sorts of evils with it—such as “objective” exam- 
inations that can be graded by a machine. What 
kind of intellectual discipline and illumination 
goes with such processes? 

But, it will be said, these millions of young peo- 
ple are almost upon us; what is to be done with 
them? However immediate and heavy the pres- 
sure, I do not think this is a time for further sur- 
render to debased values or for short-range 
remedies. Administrators need to re-think the 
educational philosophy they have grown up with 
and not assume that it has proved its worth; it 
hasn’t. We need high schools that are real high 
schools, colleges that are real colleges, universi- 
ties that are real universities, and diplomas and 
degrees that mean something. We need to face the 
facts of human mentality and not twist “demo- 
cratic” into the fantastic notion that everyone is 
intellectually capable of a four-year college course 
(or even a full high-school course). Everyone 
ought to have as much education and/or as much 
vocational training as he or she is able to absorb; 
but selection must be made all along the line. 
Those who can and do profit from genuine 
secondary and higher education must ‘be en- 
couraged and enabled to pursue it; the annual 
number of the able who do not or cannot go on to 
college is commonly given as at least 100,000— 
an appalling waste. Those who are not qualified 
must be weeded out. Many would be better in 
vocational and technical schools, or junior col- 
all of which need to be more numerous 
than they are. Many would be better off if they 
left school and took jobs; remaining in school, 
where they cannot or will not do the work they 
should, they only do harm to themselves and 
others and impose a grevious burden upon teach- 
ers. State universities as well as private colleges 
should have the right to select their students and 
not open their doors to all comers. Entrance to 
any college or university should be based on 
rigorous examinations, including much better tests 
of literacy than we now seem to have. In short, 
education beyond the junior high school is for 
those who can be educated. Provision for those 
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Second of Two Views... 


The Obligations of Expansion 


Taking a broader view of what constitutes higher educa- 
tion than does Dr. Bush, the director of the College Entrance 
Examination Board presents four fundamental obligations 
that must be met if we are in fact to equate higher educa- 


tion with American need. 


HERE are some whose interest in statistics 

falls short of the rituals of either worship 

or avoidance (which in other cultures are 
associated with fetishes and taboos), but who are 
willing to venture into the outer halls of the 
statistical temple in return for assurance of en- 
lightenment. For those who pursue such enlight- 
enment as part of an interest, either professional 
or amateur, in the present and future state of 
American higher education, an interesting and 
pleasant pastime is suggested. 

The materials required for the practice of the 
pastime are simple: A reference volume—any 
reference volume—which lists the colleges of the 
land and their enrollments; blank paper; a pen- 
cil. An adding machine will prove a luxurious 
substitute for paper and pencil. Two or more 
volumes of the reference work—say 1952, 1954, 
1956——will add interest to the pastime. 

The first step is to go through the listing of 
institutions and check those which are generally 
considered superior. The count of those so 
checked will probably be between forty and sev- 
enty-five. 








MR. BOWLES is director of the College Entrance 
Examination Board at New York City. 





(Concluded from preceding page) 

who cannot is a social and economic rather than 
an educational problem. This doctrine will no 
doubt be called ruthless; it may be thought mere 
common sense. We do not expect medical schools 
and law schools to look after those unqualified to 
become doctors or lawyers; we do not expect of- 
fices and stores and factories to look after the un- 
skilled whom they cannot employ. Why is it the 
business of the liberal-arts college to look after 
most of the country’s population between the ages 
of 17 and 21? If that is our job, we might as well 
abandon any serious view of education. Where 
there is no elite, the people perish. 


By FRANK H. BOWLES 
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The second step in the pastime will be to add 
the undergraduate liberal arts, science, and en- 
gineering enrollments of the checked institutions. 
The sum of these enrollments will probably be 
between 125,000 and 175,000. 

The third step in the pastime is to tabulate 
the enrollments for the same institutions at two 
year intervals. It will probably be found that the 
group totals from one period to another will be 
the same. (This step is not essential, but if it 
cannot be taken, the finding of no change will 
have to be taken on trust.) 

If desired, a fourth step may be added. This 
consists of scanning the lists for colleges and 
universities that are moving up in the institutional 
status scale. It will be found that though there 
is a good deal of movement in the middle ranges 
of this scale, there is little movement at the top— 
perhaps one or two institutions a year moving in- 
to the outer boundaries of the select group. 

With these operations done, the study may be 
concluded and the findings summarized. The find- 
ings will probably come out about as follows: 

1. There are about fifty institutions as to 
whose excellence there would be general agree- 
ment. These constitute the present preferred 
group. 

2. The total undergraduate enrollment of these 
institutions is approximately 140,000. 

3. There is no discernible increase in the total 
enrollment of these institutions over the last five 
years. 

4. The admission of new institutions to the 
preferred group is a slow process. 

5. The number of what may be called annual 
preferred opportunities for enrollment in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities is small. If we as- 
sume that freshmen constitute not more than one- 
third and not less than one-fourth of total under- 
graduate enrollment, then the annual vacancies 
are no more than 47,000 and no less than 35,000. 
For working purposes 40,000 is a good com- 
promise. 
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It is not germane to the purposes of this article 
to go into the reasons why a preferred institution 
is preferred. This is in fact a question so complex 
that it would require lengthy analysis to justify 
even a partial conclusion. However, two facts 
which differentiate preferred institutions from the 
rest of American colleges and universities may be 
noted. First, a much greater holding power. The 
preferred institutions graduate 80 per cent or 
more of their entering freshmen, as contrasted 
with a graduation rate of less than 50 per cent 
for all institutions of higher education. Second, a 
larger percentage of graduates continuing in grad- 
uate or professional school—from 70 to 80 per 
cent—than holds true with respect to all higher 
institutions, for which the figure would be be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent. These figures suggest 
that the preferred institutions are drawing very 
able students, and that these institutions play a 
major role, quite disproportionate to their size, in 
education for leadership in American professional 
and academic life. They also suggest a high de- 
gree of institutional constancy and stability. These 
are characteristics which are built rather than 
acquired. Hence the fact that while these institu- 
tions do expand, and while their numbers do in- 
crease, the growth, when measured in the abso- 
lute numbers of their students, is slow. 


The slowness of this growth has, in turn, cer- 
tain effects on the opportunities available to able 
students. These effects can be estimated by a 
process of rough calculation applied to some 
rough figures. 

We can begin our estimate by assuming that 
fifteen out of every one hundred students in the 
annual new crop possess ability and preparation 
enabling them to work successfully in preferred 
institutions. The rough Office of Education new 
student enrollment figures for alternate years since 
1950 are as follows: 1951—530,000; 1953— 
580,000; 1955—693,000. This means that the 
numbers of superior candidates for those years 
were: 1951—79,500; 1953—87,000; 1955— 
103,900. 

If we assume—as appears to be the case—that 
the number of new student opportunities in pre- 
ferred institutions has held constant at 40,000 
over this six year period, then this number, as 
a percentage of the qualified applicant group, 
presents a pattern as follows: 1951—50.3 per 
cent; 1953—46 per cent; 1955—38.5 per cent. 
In other words, just over 50 per cent of superior 
students could have been accommodated in pre- 
ferred institutions in 1951 as against just over 38 
per cent in 1955. 

This series of findings is of course based on 


a combination of subjective judgments, assump- 
tions and crude calculations. Nevertheless, it indi- 
cates a trend that is clear and obvious, a trend 
which suggests that our leading institutions— 
leading, that is, in terms of status based on a 
combination of social and intellectual factors—are 
going to play a decreasing numerical role in 
American higher education. This in turn means 
that the entry ports to superior educational op- 
portunity—to the extent that such opportunity is 
connoted by admission to one of the preferred 
institutions—are narrowing. 


Less Opportunity for Better Student? 


While the implications of such narrowing 
would require a great deal of analysis before they 
could be considered as adequately explored, there 
are some points that suggest themselves imme- 
diately. One such is that the mean of educational 
opportunity is shifted by the fact that as we pro- 
vide a greater total amount of educational op- 
portunity by providing increased opportunity to 
large segments of the population, we are actually 
providing less opportunity to other segments of 
the population. Furthermore, the most important 
group for which we will apparently be providing 
less opportunity is the very group we are trying 
to hold within our educational structure—the 
superior student group. These superior students 
are now the focal point of a tremendous talent en- 
couragement program, supported by testing pro- 
grams, special academic programs, scholarship 
programs, and special administrative devices. Yet 
the tremendous effort of encouragement now 
being exerted at the secondary school level is 
being actually counteracted, at least in part, by 
higher education’s failure to even maintain, let 
alone increase, the relative amount of superior 
educational opportunity. 


A Greater Concentration of Pressures 


A second implication of contracting opportu- 
nity is the certainty that it will cause a concentra- 
tion of pressures upon that segment of our educa- 
tional enterprise which is a known quantity so 
far as educational values are concerned. Such a 
concentration of pressures may in fact be ob- 
served at the present time. 

With these comments we begin to approach 
those problems having to do with expanding our 
system of higher education which have their base 
in the social structure rather than in the year-to- 
year problems of administrators. Of these latter 
we have heard much in the form of concerns and 
studies and slogans having to do with recruit- 
ment and utilization of teachers, the capital needs 
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of higher education, the problems of physical 
plant, of institutional income, of salary scale, and 
the hovering unknown quantity of federal aid 
to higher education. On the academic side we 
have another sheaf of concerns and problems deal- 
ing with the form, content, and tasks of higher 
education, ranging all the way from the race for 
scientific talent and the problems of special pro- 
visions for gifted students, to the merits of gen- 
eral education and the problems of special pro- 
vision for the marginal student. 


Their Opportunity Should Equal Ours 


But these phrases and the very real difficulties 
which they express are only outward manifesta- 
tions of a deeply rooted belief that education is 
more than a process, more than a preparation; 
that it is, in fact, a central value of American 
life, linked in a manner not fully understood to 
our sense of nationality, our way of government, 
and our individual security. It is this linkage that 
has induced the sense of responsibility that drives 
us to insist that the total educational opportunity 
that is to be available to each newly born Amer- 
ican shall be at least equal to the opportunities, 
whether used or not used, that each of us has 
enjoyed. And it is this insistence that produces 
the repeated airings of educational problems 
which make higher education a common topic of 
discussion. 

While this insistence is not a new phenomenon 
in American life, its outward expression in tre- 
mendous volume is new—a product of the post- 
war period and of the realizations that we are 
living in a time when our economy, our popula- 
tion, and our basic knowledge of the physical 
universe in which we live are all in process of 
explosion and that these explosions have disar- 
ranged the accustomed ordering of our world. 
The problem, instinctively felt, but only half ex- 
pressed, is to find the process creating a new form 
of order. Our sudden tremendous reliance upon 
education is expression of a belief that such a 
new form of order can be created if our educa- 
tional values can be brought into equation with 
the new problems which they must answer. 

The process of bringing this equation into being 
rests upon our ability to recognize and deal with 
four fundamental obligations that necessarily 
emerge as we undertake the shaping of Ameri- 
can education into the form that it will prob- 
ably hold for the next generation. They are: 

1. The inescapable need for expansion of 
higher education to keep pace with population 
requirements. 

The figures as to population growth are by 
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now so well known as to require no further quot- 
ing here. If we make the simplest of all assump- 
tions—that the secondary school graduate of 
twenty years hence will enter higher education in 
the same proportions and for the same purposes 
that present day secondary school graduates do, 
then we must assume that we will simply have to 
duplicate our present institutional structure. This 
assumption does not involve any change in our 
educational concepts, does not involve any new 
programs, nor any new methods. It involves only 
maintenance of status quo relative to the popula- 
tion. It presents, in and of itself, a challenge of 
fantastic proportions as seen from the present 
day. Yet there is no obvious reason why this 
should be a major problem unless we assume that 
our resources will not keep pace with our popu- 
lation. Certainly it is not a problem which in- 
volves any new creations or any new scaling of 
the commitment of our wealth and resources. In 
and of itself, it can be dealt with merely by con- 
tinuing to maintain commitments to higher edu- 
cation that are proportionate to the ones we are 
now making. This, of course, is not as easy as it 
sounds because of the increasing dollar value of 
commitments, and because, in order to keep 
abreast of our expansion problem, we must, 
paradoxically, keep ahead of it, a process which 
calls for a quantity and quality of analysis and 
planning which still remain to be demonstrated. 
But the problem of duplicating our higher edu- 
cation establishment during the next twenty years 
probably does not call for as much energy, money, 
planning, or accomplishment as did the conduct 
of any one of the three and one-half years of our 
part in World War II. If we could summon up 
comparable energy again, it could be done. 


Our Expanding Higher Education 


The only really difficult problem with respect 
to expansion is to face the fact that there are 
tasks which lie beyond it—that it is not the 
only growth problem, but is in fact one of two 
growth problems. The other growth problem, 
which is its twin, has to do with the extension of 
education—the second of our four obligations. 


2. The continued extension of higher educa- 


var 


tion. 

The problem of the extension of higher educa- 
tion has to do with movement into new areas, 
development of new programs, attraction of new 
groups of students who would not previously have 
gone on to higher education, and the creation, 
when necessary, of new levels of education. 

For the past fifty years such extension has 
taken place at the rate six times that of popula- 
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tion growth. Its basis has been the demands of 
economic and industrial growth with their re- 
quirements of a wider distribution of basic 
knowledge and of technical skills, and their prod- 
ucts of broader distribution of wealth and in- 
creasing complexity of life. Since our economic 
growth is continuing, since wealth in America 
continues to be distributed ever more widely, 
since basic knowledge continues to increase, since 
technical skills and competence are demanded of 
an ever increasing proportion of the population, 
and since American life is increasing in complex- 
ity as it increases in mobility, we can expect that 
the demand for the extension of education will 
continue to increase more rapidly than our popu- 
lation will increase. 

Over the past fifty years, the extension of edu- 
cation has been accomplished by a process of 
continued redefinition and absorbtion. We have 
already accomplished two major redefinitions by 
absorbing professional teacher education, and pro- 
fessional education in commerce and business, 
into higher education. We are now well under 
way in the process of redefining technical and 
sub-professional training as higher education and 
are building major educational organizations to 
accommodate the results of this redefinition. 


Lengthening Time Requirements 


The next stage in the extension of education 
is the lengthening of time requirements which are 
so far extending both professional and non-profes- 
sional training that post-baccalaureate programs 
have become an accustomed rather than an ex- 
ceptional part of the common educational ex- 
perience. As noted earlier, one of the two prin- 
cipal identifying characteristics of superior in- 
stitutions is the high percentage of their graduates 
who continue studies after they receive their 
bachelor’s degrees. It is to be expected that what 
has been in the past characteristic of only a por- 
tion of our institutions will in the future become 
a characteristic of nearly all of them, and that 
the organization of higher education will event- 
ually have to take into account an expectancy 
of five or six years of attendance for an entering 
freshman rather than the four years which has 
been our usual calculation. 

Finally, we are at present seeing the begin- 
tings of a form of extension of higher educa- 
tion which may, numerically, assume tremendous 
importance. This form is best described by the 
phrase “continuation education.” This phrase re- 
fers to the work done in community colleges and 
in adult education programs. (It does not refer 
to college and university evening programs which 
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are now considered as modified forms of regular 
programs.) Continuation education may or may 
not be of the level of higher education, but it is 
conducted in the manner of higher education, 
deals with part of the content of higher educa- 
tion, and is accepted as a responsibility of higher 
education. Therefore it will, in time to come, 
be defined as higher education and absorbed as 
part of the organization thereof. 


The Management of Growth 


The process of the extension of higher educa- 
tion into new areas will of course be carried on 
simultaneously with the required expansion al- 
ready referred to. To some extent it will be 
carried on by the same individuals. There will 
be therefore a blurring of the distinction between 
new efforts and the enlargement of accustomed 
efforts. Herein lies the danger that while we in- 
crease the quantity of educational opportunity 
we may decrease its quality. This brings us to 
the third of our four obligations of expansion— 
the management of growth. 


3. The maintenance of values and standards. 

The maintenance of standards in the face of 
increasing pressures promises to be one of the 
most difficult of all our problems. It is easy for 
an institution to accede to a reasonable request 
to add a student, a course, a program, or a de- 
gree, and difficult to stand on principle in re- 
fusing to do so. There will be, in the future, the 
twin problems of distinguishing between changes 
for the better use of the resources we have and 
the acceptance of expediencies which are actually 
on a lower level than our present practice. There 
is, for example, a profound difference between 
using films and television as supplements to the 
teaching of college preparatory physics—a process 
in which the school maintains its involvement in 
a subject in its curriculum, and the use of a 
canned physics course, presented via kinescope, 
in which the school will be involved only to 
the extent of keeping order in the classroom. 
There is a difference between filling vacancies in 
a college faculty with recent college graduates be- 
cause the college considers itself unable to pay 
salaries which would attract qualified teachers, 
and accepting the fact that a college which can- 
not maintain a good faculty is not a college in 
the present sense of the word. There is a differ- 
ence between a new program which is based on a 
new formulation of goals, supported by new re- 
sources and taught by additional teachers as a 
genuine extension of the institution, and a new 
program which is a re-combination of existing 
features, created only to add a new segment of 
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institutional facade and to draw a new group of 
students. 

These problems of the maintenance of stan- 
dards cut deeply. At root they are problems of 
integrity. Our basic American faith in education 
rests upon belief in the integrity of education. 
Any erosion of this belief will be an erosion in 
faith. It is undoubtedly true that the benefits of 
higher education can be extended to many groups 
who do not now enjoy them, but this extension 
must not be conducted at the cost of making a 
college degree as meaningless as a present day 
high school diploma. 

4. Of all the problems in maintenance of 
standards, perhaps the most important is the one 
of preserving a balance between our different 
forms and levels of higher education. This, the 
second problem in the management of growth, is 
the fourth of the obligations of expansion. 

The statistical pastime suggested in the opening 
section of this article is actually an object lesson 
in this problem of balance. It is not enough to 
do what the preferred institutions are now doing 
and maintain existing institutions at existing 
levels. This is merely maintenance of institutional 
status quo. The problems of expansion can be 
dealt with only as we supply opportunity in the 
future to all levels of ability in at least the same 
proportion as such opportunity is now available. 
This requires not only the maintenance of exist- 
ing institutions on at least their present standards, 
but also the expansion of the levels of opportu- 
nity which they represent. 

It is not enough for our preferred institutions 
to settle in to do the best possible job with a 
small fraction of the country’s superior talent. If 
we are committed to fullest possible use of human 
resources, we will sooner or later have to turn 
from the tasks of identification and encourage- 
ment to the task of providing opportunities for 
education commensurate with the potentials of 
those we identify and encourage. We cannot, in 
common sense, expect our select institutions to 
double, triple, and quadruple themselves, but we 
can set about the development of other institu- 
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tions in order to bring them to the level at which 
they too will offer truly superior opportunity. 
The problem of balance goes, of course, far 
beyond superior institutions. Every institution, 
regardless of the educational level on which it 
works and the standards it maintains, contributes 
to the balance of our educational enterprise, not 
only by reason of the portion of the educational 
load it carries, but by its contribution to the 
general raising of educational levels. American 
education has, at least for this century, been con- 
ducted on the rising social scale. In this respect 
it has differed markedly from education in most 
other countries. In our culture, then, education 
has served two purposes: the one is to prepare 
for adult life, for citizenship, and for employ- 
ment; the other is to serve as an instrument of so- 


cial mobility. 


The Important Considerations 


In the light of such purposes it is of small 
importance how institutions are supported, 
whether by private, religious, or political group- 
ings of our population—so long as they are well 
supported. The exact arrangement of their courses 
and their methods of teaching is not nearly so 
important as that the courses be related to our 
culture and that the teaching be good. The admin- 
istration and organization are not as important 
as the fact that an institution must be sensibly 
and decently run. 

But it is of overriding importance that each in- 
stitution do well what it sets out to do, that no 
institution or group of institutions withdraw from 
the educational community for the pursuit of 
private satisfactions, and conversely that no groups 
of institutions or, indeed, any other organized 
force seek to impose patterns on the whole of 
higher education, in the unfortunate manner of 
certain professional groups, and finally that all 
institutions hold steadily in view their common 
obligation to provide educational opportunity, 
with all that such provision connotes, to meet 
educational need. 








Quotable quote (from Dean George D. Stod- 
dard’s discussion of NYU’s three-year self-study) : 


“Americans have been slow to comprehend fully 
the significance of the correlation between national 
prosperity and the educational status of the popula- 
tion. The great foundation in elementary-secondary 
education needs an appropriately expanded struc- 
ture of higher education of a superior type. The 
measured resources in the talent of youth are only 
half developed.” 





“The concept of what constitutes higher educa- 
tion . . . is constantly being broadened. A recent 
example is the acceptance of Bible institutes for list- 
ing in the official Directory of Higher Education 
being published by the U. S. Office of Education. 
It may be expected that this broadening of the defi- 
nition of institutions of higher education will con 
tinue in the future and that some kinds of post- 
secondary education now excluded will be recognized 


as a part of the provisions for higher education. . . - 
—John Dale Russell, in January, 1956, Phi Delta Kaban 








Work of the President’s Committee: 


Conceptualize, Publicize, Synthesize 


The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School has issued its initial report* and hopes to publish 
a second this summer. The first report, summarized herein, 
seeks chiefly to identify problems and stimulate planning. 
The second will make recommendations for attacking the 
problems, with emphasis on national planning. 


By DEVEREUX JOSEPHS 


HAVE some embarrassment in speaking to 
| such a distinguished group of educators when 

I think back upon the short and simple annals 
of my academic career and realize by what a 
slight margin I achieved an A.B. degree. 

My situation is very much that of Sr. Pedro 
Carolino, a Portuguese gentleman of the 19th 
century who wished there were a closer commun- 
ication between his country and the English speak- 
ing nations. He could find no Portuguese-English 
phrase book. He himself knew no English, but 
this appeared to be no bar to his serious objec- 
tive. He understood a little French and he pur- 
chased a French-English dictionary. Thus 
equipped, he produced an English phrase book 
for the use of the Portuguese. Sr. Carolino failed 
to check his results with the experts in the field— 
that is, those that spoke English—and the results 
were very odd. For example, some of the so- 
called “objects” of women were listed as “the 
sash, the busk, the paint or disguise.” The Portu- 
guese are introduced to “familiar English phrases,” 
one of which I take very much to heart: “You 
mistake yourself heavily.” 

Fortunately for you, I recently re-read this 
book before putting down the things I might talk 
to you about. Thus I was saved from trying to 
give—and you were spared hearing—a non-edu- 
cator’s explanation of American education to 
American educators. You will get from me this 
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morning only well-tested observations concerning 
education. 

First, I will tell you a little about the progress 
of the President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. I will describe how we 
are operating and what we are trying to accom- 
plish, not just to inform you, but, contrary to Sr. 
Carolino’s procedure, to ask you to tell us of the 
Committee whether you think we are saying things 
the right way and how we can best arouse 
the interest of the lay public who will eventually 
pay the bill. 

We are a committee of thirty-six members, ap- 
proximately half educators and the other half, 
I was going to say, educated, but this is pre- 
sumptuous. Perhaps I had better phrase it more 
modestly as “non-educators.” We come from all 
parts of the country and from every type of ex- 
perience—education, public affairs, professions, 
and business. We have a staff at work here in 
Washington in the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare offices. 

We have met a number of times as a whole 
and our work has been divided into subcommit- 
tees which have rendered reports to the whole 
committee. We will soon release the first interim 
report. 

The purpose of the report is to provoke dis- 
cussion. It will contain a certain number of ten- 
tative conclusions but as yet no recommendations. 
We are issuing this report before coming to final 
conclusions in order to get the benefit of as much 
discussion as possible. We will also put into cir- 
culation another document known as a “work- 
book.” This contains provocative material for the 
layman, some basic statistical data, and some 
rather broad generally accepted ideas and charts 


*Released on November 20, 1956. 
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which wiil be useful as the basis for discussion. 
We hope these two documents fairly present the 
emerging problems in post-high-school education 
and will be accepted as such. We intend to revise 
the workbook from time to time as new or better 
material becomes available. We are anxious to 
put these documents into the hands of many 
thoughtful people around the country—educators 
and laymen—who will discuss the problems and 
then make plans. 


Before the Final Report 


In order to achieve this there have been held 
recently five workshops in various parts of the 
country. One has been called by a group in New 
England under the leadership of Dean Kerby- 
Miller of Radcliffe. A second one for the Middle 
Atlantic states was under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Newsom of New York University. The others 
were organized by Mr. Robert Anderson of the 
Southern Regional Education Board, by Dean B. 
L. Dodds of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and by Mr. Harold Enarson 
of the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education. These five workshops have agreed to 
draw up an agenda and organize regional con- 
ferences in different parts of the country under 
the sponsorship of our Committee. The conferees 
will discuss national problems of post-high-school 
education in the light of regional conditions. They 
will use the committee documents and other ma- 
terial which our staff and their own organizers 
will prepare. We hope by this method to get top 
criticism of the ideas and tentative conclusions, 
and eventually of the recommendations. Then 
we can make our final report. 

In trying to describe the procedure, we have 
likened it to improving one’s tennis game: you 
hit the ball against a practice wall and it bounces 
back. More careful examination of this analogy 
leads me to the conclusion I cannot use it because 
it indicates that we are knocking a ball against 
a blank wall and getting back no more than our 
original hit deserved. I can assure you that we 
need and expect more, and reactions to date in- 
dicate that our critics are anything but blank 
walls. 

Our difficulty will be to focus attention on three 
or four central problems where thirty to forty 
seem to be important. This we expect to do by 
concentrating on certain peaks of interest and 
indicating by a check list that the other matters 
have not been forgotten. Otherwise we will lose 
our lay audience, whose attention we must have. 
We cannot expect them, as Sr. Carolino says, 
“to look for a needle in a hay bundle.” 
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If our plans go as we presently expect, we 
should be able to issue a second report with 
recommendations by the summer of 1957. We 
have requested funds to continue our Committee 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1958. We have 
also requested funds to hold state conferences 
during that year. We hope these state conferences 
will take the work previously done, study it, criti- 
cize it, and consider its application within each 
state and then begin plans to provide for the 
flood of post-high-school students that will de- 
mand more education. In some states a more 
thorough job will be done than in others in pre- 
paring for the future, but in any event we hope 
we can stimulate a great deal of discussion. 

So much for the manner in which we plan to 
operate. What, in general, will our reports con- 
tain? What areas will be covered? I can give you 
a preview and assure you that it does not con- 
tain any radical innovations. We hope to claim 
attention by the reasonableness of our approach, 
not by creating amazement at our cleverness. 

The committee was charged with the responsi- 
bility of (1) identifying the problems of educa- 
tion beyond high school, (2) stimulating plan- 
ning, and (3) making recommendations to the 
President and the Congress in regard to the need 
for federal action. 


To Provoke Discussion, Planning 


You will note that we are not charged with 
developing any new educational philosophy. It 
is unlikely that we will say anything that has 
not been said many times before. If we are skill- 
ful, we may be able to reduce some problems to 
the kind of summary form that will provoke dis- 
cussion, and thus we will also assist our second 
task, the stimulation of planning. 

Although the majority of 18-year-old young- 
sters do not go to college, my discussion this 
morning will be mostly within the area of colleges 
and universities, because the university, and es- 
pecially the land grant college, is the central fac- 
tor in almost all forms of post-high-school edu- 
cation, either by way of extension courses or mere- 
ly as the source of the teachers in all sorts of 
formal or informal educational processes. 

A wise speaker once said, “Never underesti- 
mate the intelligence of your audience—and never 
overestimate its familiarity with the subject.” 

Emboldened by this latter, let me give you a 
few of the figures that illustrate the size of the task 
confronting education beyond high school. They 
are the hard, stubborn facts which will determine 
the course of action. 

Fact 1. There were almost twice as many chil- 
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dren born in 1956 as in 1936. Thus we can be 
certain that the college population fifteen years 
and beyond will at least double. 

Fact 2. There has been a steady growth since 
the turn of the century in the percentage of 
youngsters who enter college. In 1900, 5 per cent 
of 18-year-olds entered college; in 1930 it was 
124% per cent; and in 1955, it was 33 per cent. 
By 1970 it is reasonable to assume that around 
40 per cent (maybe more) of this doubled num- 
ber of youngsters will go to college—a higher 
percentage of double the number. 

Footnote to Fact 2. The people of this country 
have an indestructible and unquestioning belief 
in education as the cure for all the ills of society, 
no matter how administered or how imbibed. 

Fact 3. Besides the larger percentage of more 
youngsters who intend to go to college, there will 
be greater insistence upon other forms of post- 
high-school education. The increasing complexity 
of our society demands more and better-trained 

ople. Here is a sample of some estimates from 
Bureau of Labor statistics: 

By 1970 we will need 75 per cent more pro- 
fessional and technical personnel and 50 per cent 
more white collar workers. There will be marked 
shortages in teachers, scientists, physicians, nurses 
—to name just a few careers. But note this: There 
will be 25 per cent fewer laborers than there are 
today. 

Fact 4. The long-term trend of labor produc- 
tivity is putting more discretionary income and 
more leisure at the disposal of each family. This 
means the young can afford longer formal school- 
ing but, much more important, those in the labor 
force will demand more help in keeping pace with 
the world in which they live. It is estimated by 
the U. S. Office of Education that about thirty- 
ix million persons now participate in adult edu- 
cation programs and by 1970 the number will 
almost double. It is expected to be a figure at 
least ten times the college population of that pe- 
riod. 

We are achieving in this country mass wealth, 
mass goods, mass leisure, and mass opportunities 
for further education. This is a new way—a never- 
before-experienced way—to live on a national 
scale. Adults will be seeking knowledge, training, 
or cultural enrichment. They will turn directly 
or indirectly to the colleges to satisfy their need, 
80 the colleges will have this additional burden 
to bear. 

Upon such facts as these we have formulated 
our preliminary conclusions. I can suggest to you 
some of the attitudes that have guided our de- 
liberations. 
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1. It seems evident to us that it is inherent in 
our society that each individual shall have the 
opportunity to develop his or her talents to the 
fullest. This country will never tolerate nurturing 
of an educational elite; besides, the increasing 
complexity of our civilization makes more edu- 
cation more necessary and more widespread than 
ever before. A system that selects for education 
beyond high school only those being trained for 
the professions and specialized occupations is not 
adequate for the needs of the techology or general 
society of the 1960’s. Only a third of the 18- 
year-olds are entering college and less than half 
of those who enter are graduating. We will need 
to do more and better in the years ahead, either 
in the number in the colleges or in respect to 
those served by the many other educational agen- 
cies, or, more likely, in both. 

2. As the figures already given indicate, the 
demand for more than secondary education is 
growing faster than the facilities. There can be 
no argument on this score. The argument will 
deal with how best to provide teachers, buildings, 
and funds. Unless laymen as well as educators 
are aware of the problem, little effective plan- 
ning will be done and, what’s more, the bill won’t 
be paid. 

3. To provide for the needs of the oncoming 
millions of individuals with varying capacities 
and interests there must be a broad range of 
educational opportunities. The traditional four- 
year baccalaureate degree cannot answer all the 
needs; two-year colleges, technical schools, home 
study, adult education programs, proprietary 
schools, apprenticeships, and specialized training 
in industrial plants are all ways of meeting the 
demand. A wedge must be driven between the 
accolade of a degree and the concept of edu- 
cation. 

4. The most important issue confronting higher 
education in the next decade is at the same time 
the most difficult of resolution. I don’t like to call 
our revered and honored teachers bottlenecks, 
but, because of the shortage, that is just what 
they are. Present methods of recruitment and 
training are not good enough to provide for the 
future. Nor will we be able to secure teachers 
in the numbers needed unless they are better paid. 
The financial rewards have declined relative to 
other careers. A wise man once said that a college 
professor should be paid enough so that he could 
afford to give his children as complete a formal 
education as he himself needed and received. If 
this does not occur—and it does not—then the 
teacher cannot reproduce himself. He is a sterile 
subsidizer of American education, yet his name 
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is not even recorded in the annual list of bene- 
factors. 

Since one of the objectives of the committee 
is to stimulate discussion, I must repeat that the 
need to improve teachers’ salaries has not really 
aroused public action. I served last year as chair- 
man of an advisory group which recommended 
to the Ford Foundation how it should spend $260 
million to stimulate better salaries for college 
teaching. This fabulous sum was only enough to 
do part of the job for only part of the group— 
the private accredited colleges. Unfortunately, as 
sometimes occurs in deplorable situations, indig- 
nation evaporates into regret and nothing happens. 
I sincerely hope that our committee, if it ac- 
complishes nothing else, continues the good work 
of the Ford Foundation and many others by stim- 
ulating not merely discussion but deeds. 

5. There will undoubtedly have to be much 
more flexibility in educational processes of the 
future, both by the formal curriculum leading to 
a degree and by the more informal route. 

This is no novelty, for the land grant colleges 
were brought into being to fulfill both these func- 
tions. As the scope and content of the education 
of mature people increases, so does your line 
of action. It may be that the practicing engineer 
of fifty years ago is the equivalent of the tech- 
nician of today. As this process occurs, you, as 
a group, will be the first to adjust your curricu- 
lum to the needs of the community. 

6. There should be a clear-cut policy on the 
role of the federal government towards education 
beyond the high school. Our committee has not 
grappled yet with this problem, which pervades 
our whole field of inquiry, but we note that there 
is no consistent policy at present. 

The federal money which comes to your col- 
leges goes to implement a program which is al- 
most a century old. You may not think it is en- 
tirely up-to-date, but it has been modified, im- 
proved, and modernized many times. The same 
cannot be said for other federal educational pol- 
icies. They are frequently the result of a well- 
dramatized but sometimes transient need. The 
list of federal assistance includes (besides aid to 
the land grant colleges for teaching) agricultural 
research and extension, surplus property, National 
Science Foundation fellowships, veterans’ educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, college housing 
loans, international education, and much more. 

The question is not whether there should be 
federal aid to higher education—we have it al- 
ready by the, billions of dollars. Yet no overall 
policy exists. Without such policy as a guide, 
crash programs will be nourished with federal 
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funds without relationship to the total educational 
situation. These are the programs favoring ca- 
reers temporarily in high demand, selected occu- 
pational groups, and special types of institutions, 

Not only is there no clear federal financial 
policy, but there is not enough reliable informa- 
tion on a national scale about the pursuit of edu- 
cation beyond the high school except as it per- 
tains to that minority who go on to college. 

Lastly, let me give you with the brevity of one 
sentence a final conclusion: Post-high-school edu- 
cation will cost a lot more in total as each year 
advances, and it will probably also cost more per 
capita, but it will continue to pay incalcuable divi- 
dends on the investment. 

Such, then, is a very free-hand drawing of our 
committee’s work to date. We hope that you will 
criticize, approve, or modify our first report. 

The students of the next decade will want more 
education and there will be many more of them 
making the demand. The flood will soon be upon 
you. The crest can now be measured in the pri- 
mary schools and the need to plan, improvise, 
and finally build firmly is upon us all. 

The usefulness of our reports and recommenda- 
tions will not be measured by detailed content or 
unusual ideas. It will be valuable only to the extent 
it provokes discussion and action. 

You of the land grant colleges and all others 
interested in higher education can help to achieve 
these results. If you like what we have to say, 
use it as a basis for elaboration and planning. 
If you don’t like it, tell us so and help us to im- 
prove it. We can be constructive only if you give 
us help, not just as critics but in promoting ac- 
tion. The road to inertia is paved with good re- 
ports. 

We are both of us going about our tasks in a 
characteristic American manner. We are enilist- 
ing the aid of laymen, educators, parents, busi- 
ness executives, officials, and other responsible 
members of the community. Both of us are ask- 
ing them for advice and recommendations. We 
expect as a matter of course to get time, atten- 
tion, and study for the community need. 

It is an American characteristic that we are 
unwilling to let a blind evolutionary process de- 
termine the character of our future, nor expect 
the government to tell us what we should do. We 
intend to use our intelligence, our foresight, and 
our capacity to plan. We expect to prepare for the 
future. 

I hope our effort will, in the final words of Sr. 
Carolino, “be worth the acceptation of the studi- 
ous persons, and especially of the youth at which 
we dedicate him particularly.” 





College Teaching: Challenge, Opportunity 


The NEA’s leading authority on teacher supply, demand, 
and remuneration points out that college teaching offers 
unparalleled opportunities to qualified young people. His 


figures are most convincing. 


By RAY C. MAUL 


teaching—lies ahead for young men and 

women with a bent for academic pursuits. 
Inquisitive students in high school, junior and 
senior college, and in the early stages of graduate 
work should be able to turn to a dependable 
source for the kind of information they want be- 
fore choosing a career. And they want facts, not 
just opinions and prejudices. Some of the perti- 
nent facts are now available, and should be more 
widely discussed; many more specific items must 
be unearthed before we can say we are fully pre- 
ared to do effective counseling, particularly with 
that highly intelligent and discriminating group 
of our youth whom we most want as the college 
teachers of tomorrow. 

* * * 

As life in America grows increasingly complex, 
and as our relations with other nations become 
more intimate, the most obvious corollary is the 
growing need for education. The best levels of 
literacy, the highest standards of scholarship at- 
tained in the past will not suffice for the oncoming 
generations. More schooling for a greater portion 
of the whole population is the one undeniable in- 
gredient of a successful future for a free people. 
It is the one commitment on which we are all 
—or almost all—agreed. 

And with the expansion of an effective educa- 
tional program—literally in its vanguard—is the 
growing need for a corps of competent teachers. 
Verily, this need points to the professional field 
most certain to provide great challenges, and great 
opportunities. Of all occupations which give prom- 
ise of expanding, the guarantees of the teaching 
profession are most solid. The numbers engaged in 
the various occupations may rise or fall, but the 
people of this nation will continue to insist upon 
the uninterrupted operation of the educational 
system. 


A GREAT new field of opportunity—college 


MR. MAUL is assistant director, Research Division, 
National Education Association. 


Teaching stands at the threshold of a new 
era; it faces its first real opportunity to gain 
recognition as a true profession. The measuring 
rod will be its ability to maintain the recent im- 
provement in standards and to push on to a 
higher level of effectiveness. The much-sought in- 
crease in prestige will be a concomitant of this 
achievement, as will also a material strengthening 
of the salary structure. And to move forward now, 
the help of vigorous, dynamic, ambitious youth is 
needed. Need and opportunity go hand in hand. 


How Fast Will Enrollments Grow? 


The number of new opportunities in teaching 
will, of course, be dictated by future enrollments 
from kindergarten to graduate school. Our ability 
to measure future enrollments precisely, however, 
depends upon the grade level under consideration. 
For example, if we know that four million chil- 
dren were born in 1956, we need only a life in- 
surance company mortality table to enable us to 
say almost exactly how many children will be en- 
rolled in grade one in 1962, grade two in 1963, 
and so on through grade six in 1967. Compulsory 
attendance in the elementary grades is a foregone 
conclusion. To determine the required number 
of elementary school teachers it is only necessary 
to know something about the probable pupil- 
teacher ratio in 1962-67. 

But grades seven through twelve pose a more 
complex problem. It is not enough just to know 
the number of children in the 12-17-year age 
bracket. Other factors have begun to exert their 
influence. The holding power of the high school 
is steadily growing, but even so, we now carry 
through to graduation only about 55 per cent of 
the youth in the age bracket, and until recently 
this percentage was less than 50. Therefore we 
must speculate on the per cent of the four mil- 
lion children born in 1956 who will be in grade 
twelve in 1973. 

And grades thirteen through sixteen (the four 
years of undergraduate college) sternly confront 
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us with a whole constellation of influences, the 
future impact of which cannot be accurately meas- 
ured. One thing is certain: the total number in 
the 18-21-year-old bracket will not be the only 
factor; it will probably not even be the dominant 
factor in determining total college enrollment in 
future years. 

The truth of the foregoing statement is pointed 
up by the startling developments of the decade 
just ended. In 1945 it was known that the 18-21- 
year group totaled about 9.1 million. It was also 
known that this segment of the population would 
decrease at the rate of about 100,000 per year for 
ten years, and would thus be somewhat under 
eight million in 1955. But not even the shrewdest 
crystal-ball gazer in 1945 could have foreseen 
the overpowering influence of forces which not 
only compensated for the steadily diminishing 
numbers in the age bracket, but pushed college 
enrollments to new all-time highs near the end 
of the decade! 


To Predict, We Must Know More 


These facts—often overlooked—tend to bring 
us up short in the easy tendency to make im- 
petuous predictions. Surely we need to know more 
about influences whose force can only be meas- 
ured as time passes. If we are content to rely 
upon the application of such tools as are actually 


at hand, however, we may boldly assert that 
elementary school enrollments will be increased 
by 30 per cent in 1965; that high-school enroll- 
ments will probably increase in the neighborhood 
of 50 per cent, and that a fair guess is that the 
undergraduate college enrollment will increase 
somewhere between 80 and 120 per cent over 
the current figure. 

To leap another ten years, and to prognosticate 
for the elementary schools in 1975 is to assume 
knowledge of the annual birth rate in the years 
ahead. To predict the high school enrollment in 
1975 is to foresee the wisdom of educational 
leaders in adapting the high school curriculum to 
the needs and interests of all 14-17-year-olds, as 
well as to measure the effectiveness of our future 
efforts in motivating these youth, and our success 
in removing their financial limitations. 

But to guess at the number of college enrollees 
in 1975 is almost to assume the role of prophet; 
quite likely the determining factors in the °70’s 
cannot now be even foreseen.! About the only 


1The student of future enrollments x1ay wish to consult “‘II- 
lustrative Projections of College-Age Population, by States: 1958 
1973." This pamphlet, issued February 20, 1956, by the Bureau 
of the Census (price ten cents) provides perhaps the most up-to-date 
estimates of interstate movement of that segment of the population 
most likely to be enrolled in college. Where these young people 
are living may be almost as important, in predicting enrollments in 
specific localities, as their total number 
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sane attitude to assume, therefore, is that the 
growth in college enrollments will continue in the 
foreground as the major problem in our entire 
educational system. And with this assured growth 
will come the ever-expanding demand for compe- 
tent college teachers. The one solid fact which 
stands out most clearly is that this occupation 
offers assured opportunities which can scarcely 
be paralleled. 


Where Are the Opportunities? 


Serious-minded students, before they invest 
years in advanced training, will want to know, 
among other things (1) how many openings are 
likely to be available to the beginner, and (2) 
how many other qualified applicants will be com- 
peting for these openings? The first part of this 
question can be answered in broad terms, but the 
second only leads to the further question: What 
are the identifying characteristics of a “qualified” 
candidate for college teaching? But here are some 
enlightening facts: 

The total full-time teaching staff in all types 
of institutions of higher education is distributed 
among the major fields as follows: 

Per Cent 
Field 

Social sciences 

Fine arts 

English 

0 ence enone werk eee 8.1 

Education 

Engineering 

Biological sciences 

Physical and health education 

Business and commerce 

a ES ae eennm 

Agriculture : 

NS SE EES VOT SLT OM A TEES 4. 0 

Health sciences : 

Psychology 

Home economics 

All others, less than 2.0% each 


New college teachers come from various 
sources, but recent graduates at the master’s and 
doctor’s degree levels comprise perhaps the first 
reservoir. These new graduates are distributed in 
this manner: 

Per Cent of Per Cent of 
All Master’s All Doctor’s 
Degree Degree 

Field Recipients Recipients 

Social science ; 12.0 

Fine arts : 2.8 

English é 3.9 

Physical sciences 18.7 

Education 

Engineering ...................... 

Biological science 

Physical and health 

education 
Business and commerce .. 
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Foreign languages 
Agriculture 
Mathematics 
Health sciences 
Psychology 
Home economics 
All others 
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In comparing these two sets of figures we dis- 
cover that little or no relation exists between the 
number of college teaching positions in a field 
and the number of graduate students who choose 
to major in that field. And yet college officials 
look to this annual crop of new graduates, par- 
ticularly the doctor’s degree class, as the first pos- 
sible source of candidates. Which leads to the 
further question: How well prepared is (1) the 
present full-time staff, and (2) the newly em- 
ployed group? This information is not available 
on the field-by-field basis, but these facts are 
broadly descriptive of the present situation: 
All New Full- 
time Teachers 

Employed in 

1953- 
54 and 
1954-55 

30.8 


All Full-time 
Teachers 

(All Ranks) 

- eas 


Level of 
Preparation 
Doctor’s degree . 
Master's degree 

plus one year 
Master’s degree 
Less than master’s .... 


18.2 
32.5 


18.5 


20.9 
28.2 


10.4 
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Still another meaningful factor is the distribu- 
tion of the present full-time staff by age, and the 
prevailing regulations governing retirement. Less 
than one per cent of all full-time teachers are be- 
yond 70 years of age, but almost one in twelve 
(8.1 per cent) is beyond age 60, and another one 
in ten (10.2 per cent) is in the 55-59-year age 
bracket, with still another one in four (25.5 per 
cent) more than 45 years of age. As many as 
four in ten institutions require teachers to retire 
at age 65; another four in ten permit them to re- 
main on active duty (full or part time) to age 
70, while others stipulate ages from 60 upward. 
Only a few institutions maintain no regulation 
governing retirement. 

Each of the foregoing items of information 
must be understood and interpreted, as we un- 
dertake to present the challenges and opportuni- 
ties in college teaching. Also to be reviewed is the 
year-by-year record of the total number of degrees 
granted at each level, as shown in Figures 1, 2, 
and 3, and the meaning of the trend at the bach- 
elor’s level as it influences the trend at the mas- 
ter’s and doctor’s degree levels.* 

Figure 1 shows two significant but commonly 
overlooked phenomena: the remarkable stability 


* Data concerning degree conferments are taken from the annual 
report of the U. S. Office of Education 
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FIGURE 1.—Number of bachelor’s degree graduates, separately by sex and in total, 1938-48 biennially, 
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of the rate at which the colleges have produced 
women graduates, and the wild fluctuations in 
the rate at which men graduates have emerged 
during the past two decades. Since 1948 the total 
number of women to receive the bachelor’s de- 
gree has hovered around the 100,000 mark, while 
the number of men has zoomed from 176,000 to 
330,000 (up 87.5 per cent), and then plummeted 
to 183,000 (down 44.5 per cent). For both sexes, 
the high total of 434,000 was reached in 1950, 
followed by a five-year drop of 33.7 per cent, 
down to 287,000. 

If we compare Figure 2 with Figure 1, we dis- 
cover a close relationship between the number of 
bachelor’s degrees granted in a given year and 
the number of master’s degrees earned the fol- 
lowing year. The high total of master’s degrees 
(65,132) was reached in 1951, just one year 
after the high total of 433,734 bachelor’s degrees 
was established. The number of master’s degrees 
conferred then fell off annually for three years 
(1952, 1953, and 1954), but began to show a 
recovery in 1955, whereas the decline in total 
bachelor’s degrees extended into 1955. The drop 
in master’s degree started one year later, but 
ended one year earlier than the five-year down- 
trend in total bachelor’s degrees conferred. Thus 
we note again the need to identify the conflicting 
forces at work here. 
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And Figure 3 is the basis for the further ques- 
tion: To what extent and how many years later 
will the number of doctor’s degrees conferred 
be influenced by the fluctuations in the number 
of bachelor’s and master’s degrees issued? The 
annual total of doctor’s degrees rose steadily 
during four years of the five-year decline in bach- 
elor’s, and during all three years of the three- 
year decline in master’s degree totals. But in 1955 
doctor’s degree totals fell from 8,996 to 8,840, 
or 1.7 per cent. Will this downtrend continue for 
some years, or are other influences at work to 
compensate for the recent decreases in bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees? Only time will tell, but one 
must be sanguine indeed to anticipate a substan- 
tial increase in the number of doctoral candidates 
in the years just ahead. Which is just another 
way of emphasizing the attractiveness of the op- 
portunities in college teaching. 


What About Salaries? 


Opportunities for employment in a particular 
occupation may be many or few, competitors for 
a given job may be plentiful or scarce, but the 
discriminating person will want to know some- 
thing about the expected levels of compensation 
before he chooses to enter a program of extended 
preparation. In short, what are the salary pros- 
pects in college teaching? A recently completed 
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study provides a comprehensive view of the 
salary structure of universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges.* 

The situation is both good and bad. Salaries 
for teaching range up to $18,000 for the nine- 
month school year; salaries for administrative 
service for the calendar year range up to $30,000. 
At the other extreme are many teachers and of- 
ficials whose salaries are inexcusably low. 

Over the entire nation, in all types of institu- 
tions, the median salary for professors is $7,076; 
for associate professors, $5,731; for assistant pro- 
fessors, $4,921; for instructors, $4,087. The 
average for all ranks is $5,243 for the nine-month 
school year. For presidents, the median annual 
salary is $11,314; for college deans, $7,495; for 
deans of students, $7,080; for business managers, 
$6,682; for directors of athletics, $6,335; for head 
librarians, $5,437. 


A Look Above the Median 


The “median” salary for any large group tells 
only a part of the story; it tells nothing about the 
number or the extent of the opportunities above 
the median. On the one hand, almost all of a 
group may be clustered around the median—in 
some occupations practically all of the workers 
receive the median salary. On the other hand, 

®"Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universities, Colleges, and 


Junior Colleges, 1955-56." Research Bulletin. October, 1956. Re- 
search Division, National Education Association 


(In hundreds) 


there may be only a small per cent of the total 
group at the median, with many of the workers 
ranging up to two or even three times the median. 

The latter is the case in college teaching; only 
about six per cent of all college teachers are with- 
in $100—above or below—the median of $5,243. 
A very large number—almost 40 per. cent—are 
in the $5,000-$8,000 range. A considerable num- 
ber are earning $8,000-$12,000 for nine months 
of service. Not a few are recognized with salaries 
in the $12,000-$15,000 bracket, and a respectable 
handful of distinguished professors receive salaries 
ranging from $15,000 to $18,000 for the academic 
year. 

True, these top salaries go to only a small 
per cent of all persons engaged in the profession, 
but a point commonly overlooked is that the 
same is the case in other occupations. 

Take the business field, for example. Large 
numbers of young college men are attracted to 
the business administration curriculum by the 
magnet of the high earnings of the top executives 
in management and the most successful in sales- 
manship, accounting, insurance, and advertising. 
Little or nothing is known about the “median” 
annual earnings of all college graduates who have 
concentrated in this field and only the most suc- 
cessful are used as examples. 

In the teaching profession we have been ex- 
tremely modest. Too many times we have as- 
sumed that it would be unprofessional or that it 
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would violate our code of ethics to encourage 
promising students to choose college teaching as 
a career. We have done all too little in publiciz- 
ing the better opportunities that now exist, and 
the larger number which must inevitably be 
created. 

Recently, however, college and university ad- 
ministrators have become aroused; many are em- 
phasizing the demand for high quality teachers, 
and the undeniable need to recognize superior 
classroom teaching as the basic resource of the 
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institution. Several leading administrators have 
boldly announced salary goals which will set a 
new standard. Without question the competition 
for competent teachers will become keener. 
And with the steadily expanding emphasis on 
education beyond the high school, the readiness 
of the American people to support higher educa- 
tion must grow apace. This support will be even 
more closely related to the quality of the educa- 
tional program, thus giving further assurance of 
challenge and opportunity in college teaching. 





MSU Plans Honors College 


Michigan State University expects to open an 
Honors College for superior students in the fall 
of 1957. 

The new college will offer opportunities for spe- 
cial study to students who show promise of high 
achievement in any field. Admission will be based 
on academic performance during the Freshman year. 

Students who achieve a “B plus” average in 
their first year will be relieved of all normal grad- 
uation requirements other than the total number of 
credits. Each student then will have a program in- 
dividually planned for him by an adviser in his 
field of interest. 

The Honors College program may allow credit in 
some courses by examination, independent study un- 
der faculty supervision, and the waiving of pre-re- 
quisites for some advanced courses to allow under- 
graduate students to enroll in graduate work. 

“Any public university has an obligation to pro- 
vide the best possible education for ‘students of a 
wide range of abilities,” says Dr. Thomas H. Ham- 
ilton, academic vice-president of the university. The 
Honors College is believed to be the first such col- 
lege in an American public university. 


A Senior Year without Classes 


A senior year without any formal class require- 
ments, allowing students to work solely at what 
interests them most, may sound like a college stu- 
dent’s pipe dream, but it has now been adopted as a 
permanent part of the Yale University program, 
after a ten-year testing period. 

Up to fifteen carefully- selected students begin the 
Scholar of the House program each year. But it is 
no royal road to ease; quite the contrary, it is one 
of the most intellectually demanding academic pro- 
grams on the Yale campus. 

Backbone of the program lies in requirements 
that each scholar must submit a thesis at the end 
of the year, and must take an oral examination 
which involves his general field. Designed during 
the war for the mature veteran student, it has been 
found since to be worthwhile for other self-reliant 
and self-disciplined students. 


About Gambling Institutions 


The following comes from an address by Dr. 
Henry A. Moe of the Guggenheim Foundation at a 
meeting of the National Committee on Community 
Foundations: 

Professor George Harrison Shull, whose research 
on the genetics of maize led to hybrid corn and the 
feeding of millions who otherwise could not have 
been fed, did all his basic work on a plot of a 
couple of acres. 

Likewise, Dr. Abraham Flexner’s studies which 
led to the reform of medical education cost the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching a mere $18,300. 

The initial grant for Dr. E. O. Lawrence’s cyclo- 
tron, made by the Research Corporation, a founda- 
tion, was $5,000. 

The Carnegie Corporation’s grant to a team of 
workers at the University of Toronto—principally 
Dr. J. J. R. McLeod and Dr. Frederick Banting— 
which led to insulin was only $29,000. 

Amid the multitudes of large grants made by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, it stands out that a grant of 
$5,000 for studies in the pure science field of 
“chemical pathology” led to the purification of peni- 
cillin and the proof of its clinical value. 

We (foundations) are of necessity gambling in- 
stitutions or, if you want me to put it much more 
sedately, ours are the best entities ever devised by 
the mind of man to provide venture capital for things 
of the mind and spirit. 


Enough Scholarships? 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, New York, has announced that his institution 
provides scholarship aid for 83 per cent of its 
student body. Scholarship assistance represents one- 
fourth of the University’s total budget of $3,000,000 
annually. He added: 

“While the increased number of corporate-spon- 
sored scholarships has been encouraging, these are 
too few and far between to make a significant dent 
in any institution’s scholarship program. Only a 
broader increase in industry and individual-spon- 
sored scholarships, particularly of an unrestricted 
nature, will really Prove beneficial to institutions 
of higher learning.” 





New Jersey’s educational leaders have surveyed the state’s 
needs for higher education facilities in the foreseeable 
future. Among their findings: One out of two children now 
two years old who will be capable of college work in 1972 
may find no place to go. 


Action Under Way in New Jersey 


N many instances, state-wide or region-wide 
| planning for the new and increased demands 

in higher education is going forward in a 
concerted, organized fashion. The American 
Council on Education has been particularly con- 
cerned with the problem of recording the results 
of this planning and has made descriptions widely 
available... One of the most recent surveys of 
need, and one of the finest, has been made in 
New Jersey. Because it has not yet been reported 
in a journal or publication of national circulation, 
the PHI DELTA KAPPAN chose to describe it 
briefly in this special issue as an illustration of 
what can and should be done. 

In February, 1955, the New Jersey Board of 
Education authorized Commissioner of Education 
Frederick M. Raubinger to draw up a plan for 
“a study of the effect of increasing enrollments 
and their relationship to future opportunities for 
New Jersey youth to gain admission to institutions 
of higher learning.” Like others of its type, the 
New Jersey survey was intended to form the basis 
for recommendations to the state legislature. 

In June, 1955, Dr. Marshall P. Smith, associate 
professor, Trenton State Teachers College, began 
a one year study which has resulted in the publi- 
cation of two pamphlets: New Jersey’s Under- 
graduates, 1954-1973, and The Closing Door to 
College, 1960-1970.2 The latter is an easily-di- 
gested summary of the former, and is intended 
to aid in alerting the citizenry of the state to the 
New Jersey crisis in higher education. 

This article cannot attempt to summarize the 
findings of the New Jersey survey. However, some 
of the major points made in The Closing Door 
to College can be listed. 

Under the title, “New Jersey—A Dynamic 
State,” the authors point out that while New Jer- 
sey is wealthy in many ways, for many young 
people of the state the chances of getting into col- 
lege will not be good unless something is done and 
done quickly. No college facilities yet planned will 


1See “Action Under Way to Meet the Rising Tide of Enrollment 
in American Colleges and Universities,’’ which reports the October 
6, 1955, meeting of A. C. E. Of particular interest is Oliver C. 
Carmichael’s speech, and summaries of sixteen state-wide planning 
programs 

?Copies may be secured from the New Jersey Department of Edu 
cation, Trenton 25, New Jersey 


come close to satisfying the demand. One out 
of two children now two years old who will be 
capable of college work in 1972 will find no 
place to go. Supporting statistics are cited. 

It is also shown that this wholesale denial of 
opportunity will be more serious in some areas 
of the state than in others. Moreover, particular 
deficits will appear in important fields, such as 
teacher education, engineering, business and com- 
merce, humanities and arts, pre-medicine, and 
applied biology. 

The pamphlet closes with several recommenda- 
tions and suggestions. In the past, more than half 
of the New Jersey young people who have at- 
tended college have been forced to go outside 
the state. Because out-of-state colleges can no 
longer be depended upon to handle this large 
a group, possible programs include: (1) A 
strengthened state university for 25,000 students. 
(Only state university is Rutgers, with approxi- 
mately 12,000 undergraduates at present.) (2) 
Engineering colleges, both residential and com- 
muting, for 10,000 students. (3) Four-year col- 
leges, both residential and commuting, for 35,000 
students. (4) Community colleges, two-year and 
four-year, for 30,000 students. 

Other suggestions include a state scholarship 
program for worthy students in need of help, im- 
proved guidance programs in secondary schools 
and colleges, the expansion of contractual re- 
lationships with other states or between the state 
and private colleges to secure certain types of fa- 
cility, and better use of existing facilities and staff. 

In analyzing the ability of the state to pay 
the cost of keeping pace with expanding enroll- 
ments, the report shows that per capita income 
in New Jersey in 1954 was fifth in the nation. 
Yet the state has the lowest tax rate in the entire 
country. In net expenditures for higher education, 
excluding capital investments, New Jersey ranks 
forty-fourth. The per capita expenditure is $2.06, 
compared with the national average of $4.45. 

The survey showed that in 1954 instructional 
costs for the 48,000 New Jersey students then 
in college were approximately $38,400,000, paid 

(Turn to bottom col. 1, p. 182, please.) 
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The Junior College: Its Role and Its Future 


A noted authority presents evidence and informed opinion 
in support of the proposition that extending our system of 
junior colleges is a major practical step toward meeting 
the increased demand for higher education. 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


A sharply increasing number of col- 
lege-age youth—a 70 per cent increase 


from the mid-fifties to 1970. 


A rising percentage of young people 
going to college—a continuation of a 
trend found throughout our nation’s 
history. 

A greater need for education by adults 
during a period of shorter working 
hours and of increased complexity in 
work and in living. 


HIS, in brief, is the situation as society 

is about to be confronted with unprecedented 

pressure for more education beyond high 
school—a pressure which, in deference to its 
own needs and to the personal requirements of 
its citizens, our nation cannot ignore or reject. 
These demands for higher education will over- 
whelm the facilities of existing liberal arts col- 
leges, universities, teachers’ colleges, and junior 
colleges; will require these institutions to multiply 
their staff and facilities and to engage in tre- 
mendous building campaigns; and will necessitate 
the establishment of a sizeable number of new in- 
stitutions. 


MR. JOHNSON is professor of higher education at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 


As our nation prepares to utilize to the ut- 
most all types of resources available to it for 
meeting our requirements in higher education, one 
institution is receiving particular attention: the 
junior college. 

As a vigorous, though relatively new (with an 
active history of but little more than half a cen- 
tury) unit in American education, the junior 
college is being widely recognized as one notably 
important and essential means of meeting de- 
mands for more education beyond high school. 

Planned to meet the particular needs of its 
community, located near the homes of its stu- 
dents, offering both general and vocational edu- 
cation for youth and adults, and providing high 
quality freshman and sophomore instruction for 
students who will later complete baccalaureate 
or professional degrees—the junior college has 
assumed a position of major importance among 
the colleges and universities of our nation. 

But what about its future? What is happening 
to the junior college today? And what is likely 
to occur in the immediate and long-term future? 


I. Junior College Trends 


Among recent and continuing trends, three 
will be noted: 

1. The junior college is expanding. In 1940-41 
total junior college enrollment was 200,000; in 





personally or through taxes, by New Jersey citi- 
zens. By 1973 the cost of supporting 155,000 stu- 
dents will be an estimated $155,000,000. The 
1954 figure represented a third of one per cent of 
personal income. The 1973 figure, it was esti- 
mated, would be .75 of one per cent. 

New plant and facilities costing $332,000,000 
will be needed by 1973. Financing these would 
take .06 per cent of income by that year. 

The report concludes with this statement: 


Future increases in the wealth of the citizens of New 


Jersey will depend in part on expanded programs of 
higher education. This is because higher education con- 
tributes to the productivity of the young people, en- 
couraging them to lead fuller and more creative lives. 
At the same time, through research and inquiry, the 
colleges and graduate schools directly sustain the happy 
progress of our society. 

Earlier in this study it was estimated that the total 
income of New Jersey citizens in 1973 might reach 
over $20-billion, exceeding the income of 1954 by 
$9-billion. Only two per cent of this $9-billion would 
pay in 1973 all that year’s operational costs of full-time 
undergraduate education and all the carrying charges 
for needed facilities. 
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1956-57, junior college enrollment is conserva- 
tively estimated at 800,000—a quadrupling in a 

riod of sixteen years. This sharp rise is par- 
ticularly notable because it occurred during a 
period when national and world conditions mili- 
tated against the growth of the public junior col- 
lege: 

(a) World War II took large numbers of ac- 

tual and prospective students out of 
education, reducing junior college en- 
rollments conspicuously. 
The Korean conflict and the “cold war” 
have necessitated the continued drafting 
of manpower for our armed forces. In 
particular, this has affected youth of 
junior college age who might otherwise 
have continued their education. 

(c) Unprecedented levels of prosperity and 
employment during most of the past 
sixteen years have created a demand 
for even untrained workers at high wage 
scales. Accordingly, high school grad- 
uates in large numbers have entered 
employment instead of continuing their 
schooling. 

2. The junior college will continue to expand 
in the immediate future. In all sections of our 
nation educators and legislators, lay citizens and 
political leaders are asking the question: How 
can we provide the higher education needed by 
our citizens during the years which lie immediately 
ahead? As has been suggested above, there is 
obviously no single and simple answer to this 
query. Society will need to draw upon the re- 
sources of and to expand all types of institutions 
of post-high-school education. Such evidence as is 
available suggests, however, a particularly notable 
growth in the junior college. 

In addition to providing the terminal two-year 
occupational programs required by vast numbers 
of our citizens, in addition to providing for the 
education of adults, and in addition to providing 
its services in the home community of its stu- 
dents (thus reducing costs of college attendance 
as well as providing the type of education needed 
in a particular area)—the junior college has 
shown itself qualified to relieve four-year insti- 
tutions of the heavy pressure about to be placed 
upon them, at the level of freshman-sophomore 
enrollment. As a result of this situation, a num- 
ber of senior institutions, and particularly state 
universities, are taking this position in planning 
their future development: 

(a) The university is uniquely qualified to 
offer upper division, professional, and 
graduate instruction. 
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(b) The junior college has proved itself 
capable of offering lower division work 
—in fact, studies indicate that when 
students study for two years at a junior 
college and then transfer to a_ uni- 
versity, the records of such students 
are equally as good during their junior 
and senior years as those of students 
with comparable backgrounds who en- 
ter the university as freshmen. 

(c) The university can, therefore, assign 
to junior colleges responsibility for an 
increasing proportion of lower division 
instruction—and particularly expand its 
facilities in areas and fields for which 
it is uniquely qualified: upper division, 
professional, and graduate education. 

It is considerations such as these that are 
putting junior colleges into positions of central 
importance in the state plans for higher education 
which are currently being developed in all sec- 
tions of the United States. For example, a state- 
wide system of public junior colleges has been 
recommended by the Council for the Study of 
Higher Education in Florida,’ and plans are al- 
ready well advanced for instrumenting these rec- 
ommendations. Similarly, the recently published 
survey of higher education in Ohio advocates the 
establishment of community colleges in Ohio.* 

Even in California, where the junior college has 
achieved its greatest development, a statewide 
survey of higher education has recommended the 
further expansion of the junior college.* 

National recognition of the recommendations 
in these and other state reports is given in the 
initial report of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond High School: “The growth 
of community and junior colleges is a significant 
development of our educational system in this 
century and is probably the next logical step in 
filling in and rounding out our educational sys- 
tem.* 

3. The junior college is becoming a community 
college. In the July, 1956, issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, the editor, in the column “Personal and 
Otherwise,” comments as follows: 

In a quiet way, during the past half-century, Ameri- 
can higher education has been developing a new institu- 
tion which is prepared to say to the doubters: here's 
how.... The primary characteristic of these colleges— 


1 Initial Report of the Council for the Study of Higher Education 
in Fonte Board of Control, Florida Institutions of Higher Learning, 
1 5S. 

2 Russell, John Dale, Meeting Ohio's Needs in Higher Education 
The Ohio College Association, 1956 

3A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher Education. Cali 
fornia State Department of Education, 1955 

« President's Committee on Education Beyond High School. Farsi 
Interim Report wo the President, 1956, p. 8 
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though the forms differ widely, from an agricultural 
rural center with a few hundred students to a metro- 
politan college with many thousands—is community 
service. Taey are imbedded in the area which supports 
them. 


The editor of Harper's might have expanded 
further on this characteristic of the junior college 
and pointed out that the community-centered two- 
year college is not limited by the usual college and 
university restrictions on courses and credits, cur- 
riculums and degrees. Its offerings and activities 
are geared to the purposes and needs of the com- 
munity which it serves. It provides courses, con- 
ferences, and consultant services on citrus-grow- 
ing in Southern California, on fashion design in 
the garment-manufacturing center of New York 
City, on ranch practice in Colorado, on poultry 
production in, Oklahoma, on medical secretary 
work in Rochester, Minnesota, on petroleum tech- 
nology in the oil fields of Texas—and on police 
training, food service, electronics, merchandising, 
home arts, family life, and child care in a variety 
of cities and regions. 

It is no accident that in the index to Eells’ The 
Junior College, published in 1931,° are found 
only two references to community whereas in 
the 1956 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, The Public Junior Col- 
lege,’ the index is replete with references to 
community, for this is a major theme of that 
volume, just as it is a current guideline for junior 
college development throughout our nation. 


II. Future of the Junior College 


In the above discussion particular attention has 
been given to current trends and developments. A 
question of particular importance, however, is the 
query: What is likely to be the long-term future 
of the junior college? The answer to this question 
is of importance not only to educators but to the 
total citizenry of our nation. 

With this in mind, the author addressed the 
following query to seventy-nine educators and 
other leaders of American thought: What is likely 
to be the most significant junior college develop- 
ment in the forthcoming twenty-five years? Forty- 
nine replies from seventeen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were received and used as a 
basis for the summary which is to follow.*® Re- 


ee and Otherwise,”” Harper’s Magazine, 213:1274, July, 
1956, p 
1934 Eells, W. C., The Junior College. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

7 National Society for the Study of Education. Fifty-Fifth Yearbook, 
Part I, The Public Junior College. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 

8 For a more complete report and summary, see Johnson, B. 
Lamar, — + ““A Look to the Future,"’ in the National Society 
for the Stu y of fh Fifty-Fifth Yearbook, Part I, The Public 
— + as Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 
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spondents included college and university presi- 
dents and deans, city school superintendents, 
junior college deans, university professors, state 
superintendents of public instruction—and lay 
leaders in labor, industry, government, and the 
professions. It will be observed that a consider- 
able number of the respondents did not limit 
themselves to predicting a single junior-college 
development but rather suggested several changes 
which they see as probable, inevitable, or desir- 
able. 

In presenting a summary of these letters there 
is no implication that the future of the junior col- 
lege can be charted by a statistical poll of any 
group, however wise. Considerable weight must, 
however, be given to speculations of the ex- 
perienced and informed educators and lay leaders 
of thought who have expressed their judgments 
regarding the long-term outlook for the junior 
college. 

1. The junior college will expand. The 
junior-college development most frequently an- 
ticipated (stated in forty-three of the forty-nine 
letters) during the next twenty-five years is in- 
crease. “An unprecedented growth in the num- 
ber of junior colleges” is foreseen by President 
O. C. Carmichael of the University of Alabama; 
“a tremendous growth” by President John A. 
Hanna of Michigan State College; and “vigorous 
growth” by Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the 
board (retired) of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. These views are supported by Alvin 
C. Eurich, vice-president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, who suggests, “It is 
entirely possible that the junior college of the 
future will have an enrollment three, four, or five 
times as large as the current enrollment.” 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, Washington state super- 
intendent of public instruction, writes, “I believe 
that in 1980 basic education from kindergarten 
through grade fourteen will be accepted as gen- 
erally as high-school education is today.” In simi- 
lar vein, Erwin C. Kratt, superintendent of 
schools, Fresno, California, asserts, “During the 
next twenty-five years the associate of arts de- 
gree granted by the junior college will completely 
replace the high-school diploma as a device for 
educational measurement in job qualification.” 

Governor J. Bracken Lee of Utah shares the 
views of most other respondents in anticipating 
junior college expansion. He foresees, however, 

“a decline in the number of private junior col- 
leges and an increase in the number of public 
junior colleges. “This trend,” he writes, “in my 
opinion, is regrettable because there is a great 
role for private institutions.” 
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George Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, expresses pleasure with the 
anticipated junior college expansion because 
“many workers’ children cannot afford the full 
four-year course, but the junior colleges do give 
them an additional two years of education be- 
yond high school.” 

The views of many are epitomized by President 
J. L. Morrill of the University of Minnesota: 
“Here is a new and vital institution appropriately 
gaining in strength when existing colleges and uni- 
versities reach limits of expansion and when com- 
mon sense tells us we shall need the cooperative 
effort of all educational institutions and agencies 
to meet the pressures of mounting enrollments 
and increased demands for services from larger 
proportions of our citizens.” 

These and similar explanations of the need 
for and the likelihood of junior college expansion 
lead to a consideration of anticipated develop- 
ments which particularly relate to the role and 
purpose of the junior college during the next 
quarter of a century. 

2. The purposes of the junior college will be 
more clearly defined and more widely understood. 
To what objectives will the junior college address 
itself? Will some purposes be particularly em- 
phasized? A. J. Brumbaugh, director of the Study 
of Higher Education for Florida, anticipates the 
definition of functions of the public junior college 
to be one of the most significant developments 
of the next twenty-five years: “The functions of 
the community college will become more clearly 
defined,” he asserts. Alvin C. Eurich feels the 
importance of such definition but clearly views 
this as a long-term undertaking: “ .. . The 
junior colleges have a major task of clarifying 
the functions they are to serve. Perhaps in this 
area. . . great progress might be made during 
the next twenty-five years.” It is clear that the 
writers of the letters here summarized believe that 
the purposes which most need to be achieved 
can and will determine the significant junior col- 
lege developments of the future. 

3. Increased recognition will be given to the 
community service function of the junior college. 
Most frequently mentioned (in eighteen letters) 
among anticipated developments which relate to 
the purposes of the junior college are those di- 
tected toward community service. As part of this 
service, repeated reference is made to the ex- 
pansion of part-time enrollments and of services 
to adults. President I. Lynn White, Jr., of Mills 
College, points out a justification for the further 
education of adults: “ . . . It seems clear that, 
as the life expectancy both of men and women 
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increases, the community college will have an 
increasing function in the revitalizing of the mind 
and indeed the whole of life from the 40’s on. 
We are just beginning to realize that the prob- 
lems of geriatrics cannot be solved in old age: 
they must be solved before we get old.” 

The views of several other respondents are 
summarized by Frank W. Abrams as he writes, 
“If I discern any trend for the junior college of 
the future, I would point to the likelihood of its 
taking over a greater role in the adult-education 
activities of the community. The two-year com- 
munity college offers a flexible center for train- 
ing individuals who want to supplement their 
technical training or broaden their knowledge of 
the liberal arts.” 

Community-service activities clearly include 
more than classes and courses for adults. Charles 
H. Clark, chairman of the board of regents of 
Del Mar College, Corpus Christi, Texas, points 
out: “The alert community college will serve 
local industry in more tangible ways by sponsoring 
clinics, workshops, institutes for management and 
labor, and many special classes developed and 
supervised by joint committees of local industrial 
personnel. This will be a good trend as it will 
attach large tax-supporting industries to the pro- 
gram of the community college.” 

4. Terminal vocational education will be in- 
creasingly emphasized by the junior college. In- 
creased emphasis on terminal and vocational edu- 
cation is anticipated as a significant junior college 
development by ten respondents. President Virgil 
M. Hancher of the University of Iowa believes 
that “the most important development for the 
junior college will be increased attention to 
terminal education, technical and otherwise... . ” 

President Carmichael of the University of Ala- 
bama writes: “In most two-year colleges far too 
little attention has been given to developing pro- 
grams for those who will not go beyond two 
years. The technical and vocational aspects of 
the curriculum will undergo the most drastic 
changes in order to meet community needs. Thus 
the definition and expansion of terminal pro- 
grams will probably constitute the second most 
noteworthy development in the junior college field 
during the next twenty-five years.” 

George Meany refers to industrial and tech- 
nological developments as a basis for his anti- 
cipation of expanded emphasis on junior col- 
lege vocational programs: “ .. . The junior 
colleges can play a very important role in con- 
nection with developments in electronics and the 
great potentials of atomic energy for industrial 
purposes. These will undoubtedly necessitate the 
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expansion of the training program for apprentices, 
and here the junior colleges can serve in offering 
advanced technical courses. .. .” 

President Julian A. McPhee of California State 
Polytechnic College also looks forward to ex- 
panded junior college vocational offerings. He 
predicts particularly, however, that the junior col- 
lege will contribute to the breaking down of a 
snobbery which he identifies as follows: 

At one time, abstention from labor was the con- 
ventional evidence of wealth and was, therefore, the 
conventional mark of social standing. Today, man’s at- 
titude toward work has changed. Men work, and work 
hard, to earn the wealth which will enable them to 
satisfy their desires for comfort and beauty—beyond 
the mere necessities. However, we have not yet eiimi- 
nated the snobbery which prevents us from giving all 
occupations equal dignity. But in a democratic social 
order we must work toward that objective. 

That is the contribution which I foresee will be made 
by the junior colleges during the next twenty-five years. 

5. The junior college will provide a notably 
increased proportion of the college freshman and 
sophomore work. Nine letters refer to expected 
junior college developments which relate to the 
preparation of students for advanced study. Sev- 
eral writers anticipate the reduction of freshman 
and sophomore offerings by four-year colleges 
and universities, with a consequent increasing ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for lower-division work 
by junior colleges. 

Randolph Van Nostrand of the Los Angeles 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association points 
out, “As the great universities place more and 
more emphasis upon graduate work and research 
there is bound to be a very considerable decen- 
tralization of lower-division studies.” President 
Edwin H. Miner of Orange County Community 
College, Middletown, New York, asserts, “I fully 
expect that the next twenty-five years will see a 
number of colleges change from conventional 
four-year programs to the so-called upper level 
of third and fourth years plus one or two years 
of graduate work. From an economics point of 
view, I think such a reshuffling of higher educa- 
tion makes good sense. Furthermore, I think there 
is supporting reason from an educational point of 
view for such a change.” Edwin C. Kratt sug- 
gests that “due to the high cost of financing post- 
high-school education, our junior colleges will be 
called upon to assume full responsibility for all 
course Offerings at the lower-division level.” Dean 
Peter Masiko, Jr., of Wright Junior College, Chi- 
cago, says, “I foresee the day when admission to 
most senior colleges and universities will be from 
the junior colleges.” 

Professor Karl W. Bigelow, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, expects improved under- 
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standings and relationships between junior col- 
leges and senior colleges and universities: “As 
larger and larger proportions of students begin 
their four-year college programs in junior col- 
leges, some significant changes in attitudes will 
occur. Fewer and fewer parents and students will 
think of junior college attendance plus later 
transfer to a four-year institution as less desirable 
than attendance at the latter from the start. As 
the four-year colleges receive more and more of 
their students by such transfer, they will make 
more positive and constructive adaptations to 
this situation.” 

6. The junior college will increasingly become 
a community college. The letters here summarized 
repeatedly predict and recommend the develop- 
ment of the junior college as a community col- 
lege. Earlier reference has been made to predic- 
tions regarding the community service function 
of the junior college. But views expressed in 
these letters go far beyond a concept of service 
and point to an actual and extensive integration 
of the college and its program with the com- 
munity. 

David D. Henry, president of the University 
of Illinois, writes, “Close to the people, the junior 
college will inevitably be required to serve the 
educational and cultural needs of the community 
of which it is a part. The trends in this direction 
have already been firmly established, and ways 
and means of integrating the junior college with 
the needs of community life will become even 
more effective in the future.” 

Ernest O. Melby, former dean of the School 
of Education at New York University, visualizes 
the junior college as a vitalizing force for the 
entire community: 


I believe that the most important development in the 
junior college field in the next twenty-five years will 
be a sharp increase in the emphasis placed upon the 
role of the junior college as an institution serving its 
community and receiving resources from this same com- 
munity... . 


Edwin C. Kratt anticipates developments which 
will contribute to the progress of the junior col- 
lege toward the status of a community college: 
“Greater emphasis will be placed upon recom- 
mendations from lay committees and surveys to 
discover and develop the educational needs of 
each community, with junior colleges providing 
the leadership and expanded curriculums to meet 
these needs.” 

From Baker Brownell, emeritus professor of 
philosophy, Northwestern University, also comes 
strong support for the community college con- 
cept: (Turn to bottom col. 1, p. 187, please.) 





Kstablishing a Junior College 


When, where, and how should a local public junior college 
be established? The author lists criteria and suggestions 
drawn from a study of seventeen Texas junior colleges. 


By JACK RODGERS 


TATE legislators planning to set up criteria 
Sic: establishing local public junior colleges 

will do well to consider many different as- 
pects of the problem. How much interest should 
the community display before a junior college is 
established and how may this interest be gauged? 
How much control over establishment should be 
reserved to a state authority? How may the need 
for a junior college be determined by the state 
authority, and what items should be considered 
in determining this need? What local support for 
the program of the college must be available? 
Is the community able and willing to provide this 
local support? Are there other items which must 
be considered in establishing the local public 
junior colleges? 

In the first place, what is a local public junior 
college? Such an institution should be defined 
as a two-year post-high-school institution of pub- 
lic character which receives at least part of its 
financial support from local sources. It may re- 
ceive part of its support from the state. It may 
receive part of it from other sources. It may 
receive all of it from local sources. 





MR. RODGERS (Mu 756) is vice-president of Odessa 
College, Odessa, Texas. 


A very important basis upon which the ap- 
proval of a proposed local public junior college 
should rest is that of approval by some state 
authority. Some central authority should have 
the responsibility for the overall development of 
a state system of junior colleges. Should this 
authority be the board responsible for develop- 
ment of all higher education within the state? 
Should it be the board responsible for the de- 
velopment of the lower public school system with- 
in the state? Or should it be a separate board or 
commission responsible for the development of 
junior colleges, and junior colleges only? 

This responsibility should certainly rest with 
an authority which has time to consider the tasks 
entrusted to it. If either of the first two boards 
named above has the necessary time to devote 
to the many problems connected with the present 
and future growth of the junior college system 
within a state, it appears that the addition of 
another board would be inadvisable. However, 
with the problems attendant upon rapidly grow- 
ing systems of higher education and those of a 
much more rapidly growing system of lower 
schools, it appears that junior college problems 
might best be solved by a junior college board 
or commission whose sole duty would be the so- 





I am not so sure what will be the most significant 
junior college development in the next twenty-five years, 
but I am sure what it ought to be: 

. . . The junior college should be primarily a service 
to its own community. Its curriculum and organization 
should be adjusted wisely to those needs, even though 
it may make a college different from other junior col- 
leges in the country. 

The junior college in its role as a community college 
should serve students of all ages and all occupations 
within the context of the student’s community and 
Occupation. 

. . . It should be a resource not only for classroom 
studies but for the many services, cultural, occupational, 
and professional, which are possible in such a situa- 
tion but are not yet realized fully by many colleges. 
These service functions in turn will give the college 
local financial support and make its maintenance more 


possible. The segregation of the town from the gown 
must be abolished. 
Ill. Conclusion 
The needs of youth and adults, those of our 
nation and of our communities, clearly call for a 
notable increase in education beyond high 
school. The junior college is uniquely qualified 
to contribute to meeting many of these needs in 
the home communities of students. Throughout 
history, the American people have viewed educa- 
tion as a foundation of national security and of 
democracy itself. The citizens of our nation will 
inevitably support and look to the strengthening 
and notable expansion of the junior college as 
essential to our national welfare. 
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lution of problems confronting already existing 
colleges, as well as those brought about by the 
proposed increase in colleges. 

Such a board or commission would have the 
time to investigate the establishment of proposed 
new colleges, to determine local attitude toward 
such proposed institutions, and to evaluate the 
curricula of the new colleges, as well as to de- 
termine the ability and willingness of the com- 
munity to support a local public junior college. 
This board would be able to determine how such 
a new institution would fit into the existing situ- 
ation. 

Such a separate commission would not have 
any other public obligations to distract its at- 
tention. Its vantage point as a state authority 
would enable it to determine how well a proposed 
college would be likely to succeed. With an 
executive officer to collect information, make in- 
vestigations and community surveys, and carry out 
other duties at the direction of the commission, 
the commission would be in the position of being 
able to make policy decisions from a high level 
in keeping with its statutory authority. It would 
serve as an advisory board to the legislature as 
to changes needed in existing legislation, it could 
propose changes, and it could suggest an adequate 
system of state financing. 


The Sine Qua Non: Local Interest 


One of the most important bases upon which 
the establishment of a junior college should rest 
is that of local interest and approval. The suc- 
cess or failure of the proposed institution may 
well be determined by the attitude of the qualified 
electorate which will be called upon to support 
the institution with its taxes for current expenses 
and for building the facilities needed. This elec- 
torate of the proposed district should become fa- 
miliar with such an educational undertaking 
through consultation with junior college people 
and through visits to the campuses of existing 
junior colleges. It should examine the contribu- 
tions a junior college can make to the life and 
economy of the community. It should understand 
what local tax rates will be necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain the institution. It should know 
what other communities are called upon to spend 
for the services given by their own colleges, 
whether dormitories will be necessary to accom- 
modate the enrollment of the college, and whether 
it will become necessary to operate a transporta- 
tion system to bring students of the proposed 
district to classes. These and myriad other items 
of information should be made available to 
answer the questions which will inevitably arise 
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as a result of a movement on the part of a few 
interested people. 

In order to insure local support and approval, 
the initiative for the establishment of a local 
public junior college should come from the elec- 
torate in the form of a petition either to the 
local board of education or to the county com- 
missioner’s court, depending upon the area to be 
included within the boundaries of the proposed 
district. This petition should be signed by ten 
per cent or 500, whichever is less, of the qualified 
electors within the district and should state the 
boundaries of the district. 


Authority of Local Board 


The authority of the local board should be 
limited to a determination of the legality of the 
petition. The local board should then see that 
the petition is transmitted to the state junior col- 
lege commission. The junior college commission 
should then be mandated to order a preliminary 
survey made to determine the need for a junior 
college in the proposed district and the ability 
of the community to support it. If the survey 
proves favorable, then the commission should 
order an election to determine the will of the 
electorate in establishing the proposed college and 
to establish a tax rate sufficient to support the 
college. 

In order to conserve expenses in holding elec- 
tions, it might well be possible to elect a gov- 
erning board and vote bonds for buildings at 
the same time the other proposals are presented. 

In order to assure support from a large ma- 
jority of the electors, statutory provisions should 
be made to require at least a two to one majority 
for the establishment of the college. A simple 
majority should be required for the other pro- 
posals on the ballot. 


Questions State Board Must Answer 


In determining whether a proposed local pub- 
lic junior college should be established, the state 
commission entrusted with the authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove the establishment should 
consider several items of information in its study 
of the situation. How close is the nearest in- 
stitution of higher learning? Is it close enough 
to affect the enrollment of the proposed college 
to the extent that a local, public junior college 
should not be established? What should be the 
minimum enrollment permitted for a junior col- 
lege, and how may this enrollment be determined 
before the college is started? What high-school 
enrollment or average daily attendance should be 
in evidence within the proposed district? How 
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many high-school graduates should be available 
within the district, and what per cent of them 
should intend to attend college? What effect does 
total population have on enrollment, and how 
many young people of college age are there for 
each expected full-time student for the college? 
Is the proposed location of a junior college the 
center of trade for the area or does some other 
center steal the limelight? Is the proposed site 
one which can likely become the center of a large 
radius of influence for the proposed local pub- 
lic college? 
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Proximity A Negligible Factor 


In a study made in Texas in 1956, of the seven- 
teen public junior colleges which were members 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary schools, it was found that junior colleges 
as close as twenty-seven miles lost appreciably 
few students to each other; private senior colleges 
affected junior college enrollment very little, even 
when located in the same city; publicly-supported 
senior colleges proved to be more of a menace, 
but one junior college located but eighteen miles 
from a state senior college lost only fifty stu- 
dents to that college. It would appear that proxim- 
ity to other colleges affects the enrollment of 
a good junior college but little. 

In the same Texas study, the minimum full- 
time student equivalent enrollment was found to 
be approximately 400. It was further found that, 
for each full-time student equivalent enrolled in 
the seventeen colleges, there was a low of 4.16 
scholastics in the public schools of the junior 
college district, a high of 34.65, and an average 
of 25.6. The public school enrollment ranged 
from 3.67 to 61.51, with an average of 22.0 
pupils. The average daily attendance ranged from 
9.42 to 52.36 pupils, with an average of 20.69. 
The high-school enrollment for each full-time 
student equivalent ranged from .83 to 8.42 pupils, 
with an average of 4.38. The high-school average 
daily attendance ranged from .59 to 7.49, with 
an average of 3.70. The number of high-school 
graduates ranged from .11 to 1.26, with an aver- 
age of .69. The number of high-school graduates 
planning to attend college for each full-time stu- 
dent equivalent enrolled in the colleges ranged 
from .08 to .59, with an average of .37. The 
number of young people of junior college age 
(18-21) for each junior college student ranged 
from 1.21 to 10.58, with an average of 4.82. 
The 1955 estimated population of these seven- 
teen junior college districts showed a range of 
24.97 to 305.25, with an average of 112.95 peo- 
ple for each junior college student. 
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While these ratios and averages are not pre- 
sented as ideal, and might not prove to be en- 
tirely reliabie in other states as a measure of abil- 
ity to support junior colleges, this is the type of 
data which should be obtained. 

The status of a given city or community as 
a favorable trading center is recognized as a 
criterion by some junior college authorities. There 
appears to be little objective data to be used 
as a guide in this respect. The previous accept- 
ance of such a center might be a psychological 
advantage, if nothing else. 

Another very important criterion which should 
be considered in establishing a local public junior 
college is that of ability and willingness of the 
local electorate to provide adequate financing 
for the proposed college. Is the electorate willing 
to vote bonds adequate to build facilities for the 
curriculum which it expects the college to es- 
tablish? Is the proposed district already encum- 
bered with bonds which have proved burdensome 
to the electorate? Is the electorate willing to vote 
a tax rate, over and above that necessary for 
bond retirement, to sustain the program to be 
offered when the college opens for classes, as 
well as that necessary for growth? Is there evi- 
dence that the proposed district supports its lower 
schools in an adequate manner, or are they al- 
ready on a starvation diet? These and other ques- 
tions regarding the ability and willingness of the 
electorate to support a proposed local public 
junior college should be answered before the 
college is established. 

This willingness and ability to support can be 
determined through the preliminary survey made 
at the direction of the junior college commission 
and by the two to one favorable vote of the 
electorate in establishing the proposed district, 
by the levying of an adequate tax rate to sup- 
port the program of the proposed college, and by 
the approval of the issuance of bonds to build 
a junior college plant. All of these conditions 
should be met prior to final approval by the 
state junior college commission. 


Average Cost per Student $435 


The 1956 study of seventeen Texas junior 
colleges indicated that the cost per student for 
operation and maintenance ranged from $320 
to $845, with an average of $435.00 per year. 
Assessed valuation per student ranged from 
$14,750 to $393,325, with an average of $129,- 
328. Debt service costs ranged from $9.15 to 
$182.82, with an average of $67.35 per stu- 
dent. The study recognized this average figure 
as being low because some of the junior colleges 
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were in old plants either already paid for or 
built when building costs were lower than at 
present. The cost of approximately $2,000 per 
student in building a new plant, with attendant 
cost of bond retirement, was recognized as a 
more valid figure in determining costs. 

Tax rates of the seventeen colleges ranged 
from fifteen to fifty cents per $100 of valuation, 
with an average of twenty-seven cents. These 
rates take into consideration a state apportion- 
ment of approximately $200 per full-time stu- 
dent equivalent based upon the November | en- 
rollment. 


Miscellaneous Problems 

Are there other problems which must be 
solved prior to establishment of a local public 
junior college? What curricula are to be estab- 
lished? Are these in keeping with the needs of 
the community, and will there be sufficient en- 
rollment to support unusual courses of study? 
Is the present transportation system of the com- 
munity adequate, or will the college be called 
upon to establish an expensive system of bus 
routes in order to make the college classes avail- 
able to students entitled to enroll as local stu- 
dents? Is a dormitory system desirable? Is it 
‘necessary for convenience to students within the 
district? Shall a dormitory system be established 
to accommodate out-of-district students, or shall 
the proposed district accept the responsibility for 
providing for such students? 

These miscellaneous problems have a way of 
rearing their heads at inopportune times. It ap- 
pears to be the better part of wisdom at least to 
recognize their presence prior to establishment 
of a public junior college, even though they might 
not be entirely solved. 


Guiding Principles for Legislators 


It appears, then, that state legislators would 
do well to consider many problems in setting up 
criteria for establishing local public junior col- 
leges and in planning a state organization for 
such institutions. Some guiding principles might 
very well be: 

1. Initiative in establishing a local public junior 
college should come from the people of the pro- 
posed district in the form of a petition signed by 
ten per cent or 500, whichever is less, of the quali- 
fied electors of the district, stating their desires and 
showing the boundaries of the proposed district. 


2. Local approval for the establishment of a 
public junior college should be evidenced by a 
majority vote of at least a two to one of the 
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qualified electors of the proposed district in order 
to assure the new college of the support of the 
large majority of its constituency which is s0 
necessary for the successful development of a 
local college. 


3. The final authority for the approval of the 
establishment of a local public junior college 
should rest with a junior college commission, 
whose obligation it should be to determine an 
over-all plan for the orderly development of a 
state system of junior colleges and to determine 
the place of a new college in this plan. 


4. A preliminary survey should be made within 
the district of the proposed junior college, under 
the direction of the state junior college commis- 
sion, by its executive director, with the assistance 
of junior college administrators and authorities 
appointed by the commission. This survey should 
seek to determine the need for the proposed new 
college, the apparent attitude of the electorate to- 
ward the establishment of the college, and the 
ability of the proposed district to support the 
new college and its expected enrollment. This 
committee should be expected to submit its find- 
ings and recommendations to the junior college 
commission. 

5. There should be a sufficient number of 
public school scholastics, enrollment, average 
daily attendance, high-school enrollment, high- 
school graduates, high-school graduates who plan 
to attend college, young people of junior college 
age, and total population within the district to 
supply the proposed new college with at least 
the minimum desirable number of students. This 
desirable number of students should be de- 
termined by the committee making the prelimi- 
nary survey and should depend on the density of 
population, nearness to other colleges, and ap- 
parent radius of influence of the new college. 


6. In order to avoid the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of tax funds, all matters regarding the estab- 
lishment of the new college should be submitted 
to the electorate at one time. These should be: 
(a) Whether or not the college should be estab- 
lished (to be approved by a two to one vote). 
(b) The setting of a local tax rate for operation 
of the new college (to be approved by a majority 
vote of the electorate). (c) The voting of bonds 
for building a plant for the college, if one is 
needed (to be approved by a majority vote of 
the electors). (d) The election of a governing 
board for the new institution. 

A new local public junior college established 
with attention to these criteria and suggestions 
should become a credit to its community. 





Recent Developments in... 


Individual Giving to Higher Education 


Roger Milliken’s challenge gift raised alumni participation 
from 12 per cent to 74.3 per cent for Wofford College— 
bettering the record traditionally held by Dartmouth and 
Princeton. This is proof that dramatic and imaginative meth- 
ods can expand individual giving—as they must if private 
colleges are to maintain their position in the U. S. system. 


By ERNEST T. STEWART 


vided. . . . Consideration must be given to 

how and by whom .. . the increasing costs 
of supporting more individual students, training 
more teachers, and building more buildings shall 
be borne. . . . Sources of financial support for 
both public and private institutions must be ex- 
panded.” 

In such terms does the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School state the 
last of its six “preliminary conclusions” in its 
First Interim Report to the President. Whatever 
the additions and modifications that may be made 
elsewhere in future statements emanating from 
the deliberations of this distinguished group, the 
thought expressed here must certainly remain. 
For no other fact of the so-called “crisis in educa- 
tion” is more clear than this: Additional financial 
support must be provided. Sources of financial 
support must be expanded. 

There is no one answer, no simple solution, of 
course. Increases in tuition and fee payments, in 
legislative appropriations, in bond issues, and in 
loan fund programs will assuredly take up some 
of the slack. Yet it now appears certain that all 
universities and colleges—and the private institu- 
tions in particular—must look to philanthropy as 
a primary source for that additional support. 

Educational fund raising, in all its increasingly 
diverse ramifications, must rise to unprecedented 
new levels if higher education is to meet the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it by American society. 
The evidence is clear. In 1954-55, according to 
a survey projection made by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, gift support to all 
1,857 universities and colleges in the United 
States reached a record total of $507 million. 
Impressive as this figure sounds, a companion 
survey by C.F.A.E. indicated clearly that this 


Avisos... financial support must be pro- 
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total falls short by more than $600 million of 
meeting the rock-bottom annual requirements of 
these institutions for additional funds during the 
next ten years. Within the decade, higher educa- 
tion must somehow more than double the phil- 
anthropic support it is now receiving—of all types 
from all constituencies. Educational fund raising 
must become by 1966 at least a billion-dollar 
enterprise. This is a formidable challenge, but it 
must be met. 

Despite the staggering dimensions of the job 
ahead, the outlook for educational fund raising 
is extremely bright. For there are many recent 
developments that offer great encouragement to 
those concerned with helping higher education 
in this undertaking. Viewed separately, each of the 
developments falls far short of providing a com- 
plete answer. Yet taken as a whole—perhaps as 
the separate pieces of a jig-saw puzzle gradually 
fitting into place—they begin to form a promising 
picture of every-increasing support. 

What are these significant developments that 
contribute to such an optimistic outlook on edu- 
cational fund raising during the next decade? 
Here, in no particular order of importance, is one 
observer’s list: 

1. There is every indication that higher educa- 
tion will be conducting its fund raising in an ex- 
panding economy and that it will continue to 
receive the same or an even larger proportionate 
share of total American philanthropy. 

In 1952, according to the best available esti- 
mates, Americans gave a total of $4.5 billion for 
all charitable, educational, and religious enter- 
prises. In 1954 the figure had climbed to $5.4 
billion; and in 1955 it had reached the $6 billion 
mark. The churches receive 50 per cent of this 
total, with 23 per cent going to welfare agencies, 
11 per cent to education, 9 per cent to hospitals 
and health, and 1 per cent to foreign relief. (Some 
3 per cent is put into foundation endowment funds 
and another 3 per cent goes to all other charitable 
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enterprises. ) 

This $6 billion total of 1955 was achieved in a 
nation of 165 million population, with national 
income at the $300 billion level and the gross 
national product at $387 billion. Comparable esti- 
mates for 1960 and 1965 show population going 
from 165 to 177 to 190 million; national income 
rising from $300 to $373 to $432 billion; gross 
national product from $387 to $449 to $520 bil- 
lion; and total giving from $6 to $7.4 to $9.2 
billion. In an environment of growth and ex- 
pansion, private philanthropy, the life blood of 
our social order, must—and will—keep pace. 


President’s Committee Possibilities 


2. The work of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School will focus 
the spotlight of public attention on higher edu- 
cation, and may conceivably bring about the her- 
alded “break-through to a radically higher and 
broader conception of what is needed and what 
can be done.” Despite all the encouraging gains in 
many areas of support, the discouraging fact re- 
mains that higher education is receiving a smaller 
percentage of our national income now than it 
did twenty-five or fifty years ago. Over and above 
everything else that may be accomplished, the 
American people must somehow be convinced of 
the necessity of putting a premium on higher edu- 
cation and giving it a higher priority in providing 
the funds it needs. If the President’s Committee 
can help to achieve this break-through, it will 
have rendered the nation a truly significant service. 

3. Starting this spring, the fund raising efforts 
of colleges and universities will for the first time 
be conducted in a climate created by a national 
public service Advertising Council campaign. For 
the next two years at least, newspapers, maga- 
zines, television, radio, carcards and other com- 
munications media will be selling the importance 
of higher education to the American public and 
enlisting widespread support. A major effort will 
soon be under way, involving a minimum of $10 
million in contributed space and time, to make 
certain that no institution of higher learning suf- 
fers from lack of public support—if advertising 
can do the trick. 

Significant as the Advertising Council campaign 
promises to be, it must be viewed only as a 
valuable supplement to and not a substitute for 
the fund raising efforts of the colleges and uni- 
versities and their cooperative associations. Fortu- 
nately, those concerned appear to recognize this 
campaign as a backdrop for their own efforts and 
are moving ahead with plans to step up their 
own programs and coordinate them in an effective 
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way with this national advertising campaign, 
There is growing recognition of the fact that the 
real responsibility for fund raising rests where 
it always has—with the individual institution, 

4. Tying in effectively with the Advertising 
Council campaign will be a new motion picture 
film, now being produced by the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation, which is designed to convey the pic- 
ture of American higher education, its needs for 
increased financial support, and the steps that 
institutions are taking to meet these needs. The 
film, which will be made available for showings 
to groups throughout the country, is certain to 
be a valuable addition to the tools of the trade 
for the educational fund raiser. 

5. Of significance also in convincing the Amer- 
ican public of the serious situation that exists 
in financing higher education is the dramatic un- 
dertaking by Harvard, oldest and most heavily- 
endowed of all American universities, to raise 
$75 to $100 million in the next three years. “The 
plea I now make for Harvard College becomes 
by extension a plea for all higher education,” 
President Nathan M. Pusey pointed out in De- 
cember. “All colleges and universities that are 
alive are in need.” As Harvard moves ahead, 
others will have reason to be grateful for its 
action in paving the way for bold thinking and 
action by all institutions on a comparable scale. 
Others too have a stake in the success of its 
efforts, particularly if the hope is realized of 
having 80 per cent of the total goal come from 
Harvard’s 45,000 alumni. 


Alumni Hold the Key 


7. For it is becoming increasingly clear that 
alumni hold the key to the redoubled efforts of 
fund raising for higher education in the next 
decade. The total dollars of increased support 
that graduates and former students provide will 
be important. But of perhaps greater significance 
for the individual institution will be the effect 
that demonstrated alumni support will have on 
the giving habits of the other sources to which 
they must appeal. Again and again will be dem- 
onstrated the validity of the thesis first advanced 
by President Eliot of Harvard over forty years 
ago when he said: “An institution that cannot 
rally to its financial assistance the men who have 
taken its degrees and whose diploma is their pass- 
port into the world is in a poor position to ask 
assistance from others. It is not merely what the 
alumni give; it is the fact that they do give that is 
of supreme importance.” 

In going back for a closer look at the 1954-55 
“Survey of Voluntary Support of America’s Col- 
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leges and Universities,” cited above, we find that 
the $507 million projection in gifts is based on 
actual reports submitted by 728 four-year institu- 
tions. These indicated support of $336 million. 
Of this itemized total, $240 million was given 
for current use and $96 million to capital funds 
and endowment. Alumni, it is reassuring to note, 
headed the list of twelve sources of support cate- 
gorized by the survey; and the reported total of 
$52 million here, it was pointed out, would be 
much higher if alumni gifts through bequests, 
trusts, and life annuities were included. General 
welfare foundations ranked second with $50 mil- 
lion; religious denominations third with $43 mil- 
lion; corporations fourth with $39 million; be- 
quests fifth with $36 million; and other individ- 
uals and friends sixth with $31 million. 


A Healthy 23 Per Cent Gain 


An indication of the extent to which the alumni 
total would be higher if all types of alumni giving 
were included is furnished in the American 
Alumni Council’s 1955 fund survey, which re- 
ported over $73 million in “total alumni gifts” 


from 351 reporting universities and colleges, com- 
pared to the 728 in the more comprehensive sur- 
vey. The $73 million figure in 1955 represented 
a healthy gain of 23 per cent over 1954 in this 
category of the American Alumni Council’s an- 


nual survey, and a correspondingly large increase 
is anticipated again when the 1956 Educational 
Fund Raising Survey is published in April 

For universities and colleges have been demon- 
strating a new awareness of the importance of 
alumni support and have been taking the steps 
necessary to obtain it. They have been revitalizing 
their over-all alumni programs, including the pub- 
lications, in the realization that you cannot expect 
something from alumni without giving something 
to alumni in services and information. They have 
been resolving the problem of dues versus fund 
contributions by underwriting the operational ex- 
penses of alumni associations out of institutional 
funds so that all gifts from alumni go directly 
to the support of educational programs. They have 
been enlisting the services of top-flight personnel 
and giving them the staff assistance, equipment, 
and encouragement they need to do a significant 
job. They are resolving the problems of jurisdic- 
tional tenderness and the urge for independence 
by creating a spirit of interdependence and joint 
action toward common goals. They are coming to 
the realization that alumni fund raising involves 
far more than a reminder of past obligations. 
They are recognizing the need for personalizing 
their appeals, for enlisting a growing army of 
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dedicated volunteers who believe in alma mater 
and are willing to go out to solicit their fellow 
alumni in a common cause. They are shifting 
gradually from an obsession with endowment as 
the only safe means of insuring the financial future 
to a growing trust in annual giving, from a broad 
base of contributors, as an equally valuable asset. 
They are recognizing the role of the teacher in 
fund raising and are finding that faculty com- 
pensation and advancement is an objective that 
can be effectively dramatized with real appeal. 
And they are taking advantage of the many direct 
and indirect opportunities to use challenge gifts to 
excite the imagination of their alumni and provide 
that added incentive which may spell the differ- 
ence between success and failure in fund raising. 

7. High on the list of those opportunities to 
provide added incentives for educational fund 
raising must certainly come the Ford Founda- 
tion’s magnificent grants of $350 million to uni- 
versities, colleges, and medical schools. The di- 
rect financial assistance to the institutions repre- 
sented by these gifts is of incalculable benefit 
and testifies to the significant role of foundations 
in financing higher education. Yet perhaps the 
greatest long-range benefits of these grants will 
come to those institutions which have accepted 
them as they were intended—as a challenge to 
raise matching funds from other sources to pro- 
vide a firm financial basis for faculty salaries 
and to insure continuance of quality education. 


Challenge Gifts Effective 


8. Challenge gifts come from other sources as 
well, with trustees often leading the way in 
demonstrating their acceptance of a share of the 
responsibility for financing higher education. Al- 
though the amount of money involved was ex- 
ceeded in many other cases, perhaps the most 
striking and imaginative challenge gift of 1956 
was made by Roger Milliken, South Carolina in- 
dustrialist and trustee of Wofford College. Con- 
cerned by the low participation figure recorded 
the previous year by the 5,000 alumni of this 
small liberal arts college in his home city, Mr. 
Milliken offered to give $1,000 to the college for 
each percentage point above 12 per cent that the 
Alumni Fund reached in 1956. The result: a 
dramatic upsurge in alumni support on an un- 
precedented scale, culminating in a final figure of 
74.3 per cent and breaking the record tradition- 
ally held by Dartmouth and Princeton. Inspired 
by this example, other colleges will certainly seek 
to find the Roger Millikens in their ranks. if they 
do, optimism about the future of this phase of 
educational fund raising is well founded indeed. 
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9. The rise of corporate giving is another of 
the many developments offering real encourage- 
ment for the future. No longer is it a question 
with business and industry of whether to give to 
universities and colleges; now the question is how 
to give and how much to give. Using a variety of 
approaches in furnishing support, American cor- 
porations may well have exceeded the $75 mil- 
lion mark in gifts to higher education in 1956, 
and are well on their way toward the $500 
million mark in annual gifts by 1970 projected 
by President Wilson M. Compton of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education. 

Here too the challenge gift concept has been 
apparent in the decision of many additional com- 
panies, large and small, to adopt the “Corporate 
Alumnus” concept of matching gifts by their 
employees to universities and colleges. Pioneered 
by the General Electric Company, this concept is 
now part of twenty-nine corporate giving pro- 
grams and is providing an additional spur to in- 
stitutions in their direct fund raising efforts with 
alumni and friends. 

10. Cited last in this list of encouraging de- 
velopments, though it may prove to be of the 
greatest significance, is the fact that virtually all 
universities and colleges, publicly-supported as 
well as private, are beginning to take seriously 
their obligations for an over-all educational fund 
raising program. They are accepting as a fact 
the conclusion of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education: “The institution which makes 
no effort to promote philanthropy is likely to ob- 
tain little of it.” They are building up staffs of 
able fund raisers and planners and giving them 
the budgets and the authority to do a job, with 
each of the constituencies offering potential sup- 
port. They are developing a solid case for sup- 
port of their institutions, and are preparing ef- 
fective presentations of the needs and opportuni- 
ties, both short-term and long-range, spelled out 
in order of magnitude and need. In short, they 
are preparing themselves to take full advantage 
of all the other factors that are working towards 
increased gift support of their institutions. 


Worth noting is the fact that as more and 
more institutions move ahead with fund raising 
programs, some educators begin to view the 
situation with alarm, arguing that “a philanthropic 
dollar for education” exists, and that competition 
will mean a smaller share for each. Fortunately, 
most are coming to accept the fact of competition 
as a healthy development. We may point to the 
statistics compiled by oil companies showing that 
a gas station located on a corner with three other 
competing stations will do more business than if 
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it has the corner to itself. College fund raising 
stands to benefit from the same psychological lift 
when every institution is thus engaged. 


Other Reasons for Optimism 


Any number of additional developments could 
be cited to strengthen the case for optimism on 
the future of educational fund raising. The growth 
of support by parents of undergraduates and 
younger alumni, a movement led by Carleton and 
Princeton, is a noteworthy venture. Students also 
are being brought into the picture, as demon- 
strated most graphically by Luther College’s con- 
tributions of $57,840 from 92.3 per cent of its 
student body toward construction of a new science 
building. Community support programs on an an- 
nual basis are growing in number. Churches are 
increasingly accepting the fact that the term 
“church-related” must mean “church-supported” 
as well. Formal relationships with so-called 
“Friends” and “Associates” are being developed. 
Constructive steps leading toward bequests for the 
institutions, as well as the establishment of an- 
nuity and trust programs, are being taken. Unions 
are beginning to consider their responsibilities 
toward the support of education. Cooperative ef- 
forts in solicitation, particularly of corporate 
gifts, are showing remarkable gains, with thirty- 
five state and regional associations of private 
colleges now operating successfully in the field, 
along with the United Negro College Fund and 
foundations in the support of medical education. 
Institutions with special functions or problems 
are banding together for joint action, as demon- 
strated by the junior colleges in launching a sig- 
nificant new public relations project, and by those 
without regional accreditation in forming the 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges. 
Grounds for real encouragement are found also 
in the steps being taken by various organizations 
in the education field to offer additional services 
to universities and colleges that will help each 
to do a more effective job in this area. At the 
forefront of such efforts is the American Alumni 
Council, with its intensified and expanded pro- 
gram in support of educational fund raising, and 
the American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion, with its Development Section. All of these 
activities are fitting into place in the total picture. 

The job ahead is one of staggering dimensions, 
it is true. But clearly the indications are bright 
that the gift support which our colleges and uni- 
versities must have will be provided, and that 
the history of the greatest days of educational 
fund raising, in terms of service and stature, will 
be written in the years that lie ahead. 


Recent Developments in... 


Corporate Giving to Higher Education 


Snow-balling corporate support for higher education has 
doubled in the last five years. But educational institutions 
who go courting must remember that these gifts stem from 
long-range business objectives, including the need to nourish 
a climate favorable to business. A solicitor succeeds to the 
extent that he can present evidence of his institution’s value, 
directly or indirectly, to the corporation he woos. 


By STEWART S. HOWE 


promising . . . is corporate giving to higher 
education?” Here’s a quick answer: “It’s 
very important. There is no other source of sup- 
port for higher education that is more promising.” 
On the basis of its findings in a 1956 survey, 
reported in a publication entitled, “Management 
Is Doing a Job,” the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education has concluded: 


- query: “How important . . . and how 


There is probably nothing, in the history of Ameri- 
can philanthropy, to equal the development . . . both 
in quality and quantity . . . of giving to our colleges 
and universities by business concerns in the last five 
years. 


Every conservative estimate indicates that vol- 
untary corporate support for higher education has 
more than doubled, dollar-wise, during the past 
five years. 

Every year, more and more business concerns 
are making contributions to higher education for 
the first time. Further, once the “ice is broken,” 
most of these firms are increasing the annual total 
of their gifts. And there is no other group of 
benefactors of education which is learning so 
fast how to give intelligently—in ways that prove 
of the most benefit to the selected institutions. 

Hearsay implies that many more of the large, 
national corporations are on the brink of an- 
nouncing new, generous aid-to-education pro- 
grams. There is a snow-balling of corporate giv- 
ing under way. 

All of this is rather surprising if you recall 
that only sixteen years ago a mixture of jeers 
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and cheers greeted the first public suggestion that 
businessmen should regard financial aid to col- 
leges and universities as an appropriate interest 
of business corporations. 

Whai has to be taken into account is that all 
corporate giving has a history no longer than the 
age of most present-day undergraduates. Tax de- 
ductions for corporate giving were not allowed 
before the passage of the Revenue Act of 1935. 
It was a number of years later before most of 
the state legislatures enacted permissive legisla- 
tion that actually widened corporate powers to 
make gifts. Only within the current decade has 
the old common law doctrine—that corporation 
money should not be used for other than direct 
benefits to the stockholders—been relaxed. 

In the meantime, corporate philanthropy has 
grown more than ten-fold in less than twenty 
years, according to the official, but several-years- 
delayed, tabulations of income tax reports re- 
leased by the Internal Revenue Service. No one 
knows exactly what share of corporation gift dol- 
lars are being contributed in support of higher 
education but the authoritative guessers are in 
agreement that the total is increasing as fast, if 
not faster, than the total of each year’s corporate 
philanthropy. 

On the basis of creditable estimates that busi- 
ness gifts to higher education equalled $80 mil- 
lion in 1954-55, it is probably safe for you and 
me to assume that the current annual rate of such 
support approximates $100 million, two years 
later. 

This could be too modest a speculation because 
it is just reported that Washington, D. C., sources 
predict that corporations will claim tax deductions 
for gifts totaling $550 million to tax-exempt in- 
stitutions during 1956. This prognostication is 
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said to be based on the Internal Revenue record 
that corporations claimed contribution deductions 
of $494,517,000 in 1953. Although business 
concerns make the bulk of their gifts to local com- 
munity funds, in recent years their gifts to com- 
munity funds have not been markedly higher and 
it is not out of line to presume that, today, at 
least one-fifth of their gifts go to educational re- 
cipients. 

Are you wondering about the future extent of 
voluntary corporate support to education? You 
might ask: “Will more corporate profits than 
those earned in recent years be necessary for the 
total of corporate gifts to education to increase 
in future years?” 

Let us make a reasonable guess on the basis 
of some of the following considerations: 

1. It is a rare corporation that makes contri- 
butions which total, in any year, more than half of 
the 5 per cent of net profits which the govern- 
ment will permit as tax deductions. Actually, most 
corporations give less than one per cent. Thou- 
sands give nothing at all. If business profits be- 
come static, or drop, there is lots of room to 
spare before a corporate gift costs as much as its 
dollar value to the recipient. 

2. Consider the prediction that corporate con- 
tributions would wither when the excess profits 
tax was dropped. Contributions continued to in- 
crease—revealing that tax considerations are not 
the dominant factor in corporate philanthropy. 

3. Probably the most important thing to con- 
sider is that there are more than half a million 
corporations, and several hundred thousand un- 
incorporated business concerns, in the United 
States. The Internal Revenue revelations that 
the majority of these firms are not significant 
givers at this time is evidence that only a small 
percentage of all business concerns have been per- 
suaded, yet, to lend their support to higher educa- 
tion in any substantial manner. There is great 
promise for increasing voluntary corporate sup- 
port of education, without any increase in busi- 
ness profits, because of the tremendous number 
of prospects who are just beginning to “get re- 
ligion.” 


A Prediction and a Suggestion 


Dr. Wilson Compton has predicted that this 
support will total half a billion dollars per year by 
1970. His prediction will come true—without 
even the benefit of future inflation—if the ac- 
celeration of corporate giving slows down to half 
its tempo during the past thirteen years. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company economists have ven- 
tured to suggest that in the future the corpora- 
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tions might easily justify contributing to education 
the equal of one per cent of their pre-tax dollars, 
If that suggestion were to be adopted within a 
reasonable time, and the gifts were distributed 
among all the nation’s colleges and universities 
to equal their current annual operating deficits, 
there would be millions of dollars to spare. The 
quality of education should improve. 


Maintaining a Public-Private Balance 


Interestingly enough, even should the nation’s 
corporations contribute one per cent of their 
pre-tax profits to higher education, they would 
by no means match what they provide today via 
taxes. Business pays a sizeable share of the na- 
tion’s tax bill, of course, and more than half of 
all local and state taxes are expended in support 
of local and state educational institutions of one 
kind and another. When we talk of corporate 
giving to education we are referring to voluntary 
corporate support. It is because corporation man- 
agers are aware of how much their firms are pro- 
viding for public education through taxes that 
many of them have been persuaded that they 
are obligated to contribute to the support of 
private education. They believe that private en- 
terprise serves both the nation and itself in using 
part of its earnings to help maintain a balance 
between privately supported and tax-supported 
institutions. 


Two Misconceptions about Giving 


Two misconceptions about corporate support 
of education should be recognized. For example, 
some observers may still believe that the five 
per cent tax deduction opportunity persuades cor- 
porations to be generous. The fallacy of this 
reasoning is exposed by the fact that corporations 
have accepted the invitation to tax deductions 
with much reservation to date. In average, they 
continue to exercise only a small share of that 
privilege and it provides them with no incentive 
for action. Secondly, corporations don’t consider 
gifts to education as charity. Appeals for educa- 
tional alms are not effective. 

The rationale of corporate philanthropy is de- 
veloping through serious thought. The General 
Electric Company says, “Our dollars disbursed 
in educational support are not determined by 
whim, caprice, pressure, or profits before taxes. 
They represent management decisions arrived at 
to achieve the long-range objectives of our busi- 
ness.” 

Educational institutions that go courting for 
corporate support have to keep in mind that gifts 
from an increasing number of corporations stem 
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from those firms’ objectives, objectives that not 
only insure the return of a profit but also those 
which nourish environmental conditions which 
the companies consider essential to the con- 
tinuance of the business as a profit-maker in the 
future. Most managements are aware that, to 
foster such a climate, they have to meet com- 
munity responsibilities. Intelligent giving is a way 
whereby they can implement a social philosophy 
of equal benefit to the corporation and to society 
at large. 

Solicitors of corporate gifts for education are 
succeeding, increasingly, as they present evidence 
of their institution’s value to the corporation di- 
rectly, or indirectly via contributions toward main- 
tenance of that intellectual-social-political climate 
which corporations feel will insure future profits. 


Shoe Leather and Reciprocal Concern 


Of course, most of the institutions which to 
date are not getting much corporate support have 
done very little to seek it. They have dreamed, 
but they have not expended too much shoe leather. 
Further, many of them have asked for corporate 
support as if it were charity and on the assumption 
that the corporation has an obligation to give 
without reciprocal concern for its own needs and 
desires by the petitioner. 

In meetings with administrators of educational 
institutions which get limited or no corporate 
support, it is noted that frequently these people 
think only of the nation’s largest industrial com- 
panies in terms of corporate giving. They have 
done nothing to canvass the managements of the 
smaller manufacturing firms that are located 
within a short distance of the campus, and have 
given no thought to the services which their 
schools may or could render to those companies. 

The various state associations of liberal arts 
colleges, formed within recent years, are guiding 
many of those institutions to the means of secur- 
ing local corporate support. To date, these asso- 
ciations are securing only about one-tenth of all 
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corporate gifts, but they are destined to expand 
the percentage of corporate donors and the total 
of corporate gifts because they are being more 
thorough and effective as solicitors. 

To date, about 200 of the privately supported 
universities, colleges, and specialized institutions 
—perhaps the most sophisticated fund raisers 
among more than 1,300 accredited institutions of 
higher learning—get more than half of all cor- 
porate contributions. Corporate contributions 
usually total to more than 25 per cent of all 
support those institutions receive; although their 
alumni give generously, alumni gifts may equal 
less than 10 per cent of their total grants in a 
year’s time. Because tax-supported institutions do 
not seek, or get, or need, as many contributions 
as the privately supported schools, surveys indi- 
cate that what they do receive from corporations 
may loom to more than 30 per cent of all their 
contribution receipts. 


Corporations Rank Fourth 


For all types of institutions throughout the 
United States, according to the survey of vol- 
untary support to America’s colleges and uni- 
versities for the 1954-55 fiscal year, made by the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education and the 
American College Public Relations Association, 
corporations ranked fourth among the twelve 
principal sources of support for higher educa- 
tion. They almost tied for third place with re- 
ligious denominations that are obligated to give 
major support to the numerous church-related in- 
stitutions. College alumni ranked first as a source 
of support for all types of institutions and yet their 
gifts totaled only $12 million more than corporate 
gifts. The general welfare foundations ranked sec- 
ond with gifts totaling only $10 million higher. 

A similar survey is to be made for the current 
(1956-57) fiscal year. It will be interesting to 
observe whether corporation giving has increased 
sufficiently faster, during the past two years, to 
effect a change in these rankings. 





“Any serious fundamental change in the intellec- 
tual outlook of human society must necessarily be 
followed by an educational revolution. It may be 
delayed for a generation by vested interests or by 
the passionate attachment of some leaders of thought 
to the cycle of ideas within which they received their 
own mental stimulus at an impressionable age. But 
the law is inexorable that education to be living and 
effective must be directed to informing pupils with 
those ideas, and to creating for them those ca- 
pacities which will enable them to appreciate the 


current thought of their epoch.” 
—Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education 


“It’s not hard to offer new ideas. It’s always 
harder to work them out. One reason for this is that 
our society is always in motion—and today it is mov- 
ing at breakneck speed, with the accelerator down 
to the floorboard. The status quo people will un- 
doubtedly argue that large-scale federal support for 
education is at least upsetting, possibly radical, prob- 
ably dangerous. But status-quoism is an old-fash- 
ioned and fairly common disease. We've cured it 
before. We can cure it again. And we shall also 
cure the diseases now besetting education.” 


—FEric Jobnston, at the 1956 NEA Convention 





costs and facilities. 


URPOSE of the Study. Miami University* 
is undertaking a large scale study in in- 
structional procedures, the chief purposes 

of which are to evaluate certain teaching pro- 

cedures applicable to large-class instruction, in- 
cluding televised teaching, and to find ways and 
means of improving upon this instruction. The 
study is financed jointly by Miami University and 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

Need for the Study. The relationship of class 
size to the effectiveness of instruction has long 
been hotly debated in college circles. There are 
considerable data to support the point of view 
that college students do not suffer in achievement 
by reason of assignment to a large lecture or 
televised class rather than to a small discussion- 
type class. Most experimental studies, however, 
have used the final examination as the lone 
criterion of achievement. It is generally recog- 
nized that these course examinations are subject- 
matter centered and that they fail to measure 

achievement in certain intangible, but highly im- 

portant, objectives of higher education. Advocates 

of small-class instruction argue that such objec- 
tives as critical thinking and problem solving 
ability are values which are achieved primarily 
in the small class in which there can be provision 
for student investigation, discussion, and close 
personal relations between teacher and student 
and that these values are lost in large-group in- 
struction. It unfortunately is a fact, however, that 
there is little experimentally derived data to sup- 
port a claim either of gain through small-class 
instruction or loss through large-class instruction. 

The problem of class size might well have re- 
mained an “academic question” for an indefinite 








MR. MACOMBER (Delta 441) directs the Miami 
University study and MR. SIEGEL is his assistant in 
charge of evaluation. 


TV and Large-Group Instruction: 


A Tentative Go-Ahead 


This preliminary report on one careful study of closed- 
circuit television and large-group instruction indicates that 
acquisition of subject matter is not adversely affected by use 
of these means for dealing with increased enrollments. The 
authors also call attention to some interesting implications 
for teaching assignments and loads, and for instructional 
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time except for certain biological and financial 
realities of life. The fact that young men and 
women of college age will increase rapidly during 
the next few years and that this increase will con- 
tinue for an unforeseeable period is too well 
known by the readers of this journal to require 
documentation. Many college educators, adminis- 
trators and staff members alike, see in this situa- 
tion an opportunity to “tighten up” on admission 
requirements, and thereby upgrade the quality of 
college students. Many others, however, believe 
that this is not possible, at least not in publicly 
supported institutions, nor do all believe it to be 
desirable. 

It is not the intent in this article to get very 
deeply involved in a discussion of the purposes 
of higher education in a democracy. Suffice it to 
say that whether we like it or not, we seem to be 
committed increasingly to a policy in which every 
person who demonstrates a sufficient academic 
ability to be graduated from an accredited high 
school is entitled to “have a go” at college if 
he and (or) his parents so desire. The people of 
the several states, including legislators, who fur- 
nish the support for public higher education want 
this education available to their own children 
and the children of their constituents. Consequent- 
ly, they are not likely to approve of highly re- 
strictive admission requirements. 

There are two additional assumptions which 
have significance for this study. Granting that 
college enrollments will increase rapidly within 
the next few decades, it is very doubtful if col- 
lege budgets will keep pace with this growth, at 
least not in state universities; nor will there 
be an adequate supply of properly qualified 
teachers in many, if not most, curricular areas. 
The history of public college finance is a story of 


* A state supported and controlled coeducational university o 
approximately 5,000 students at Oxford, Ohio. 
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budgets which lag behind increasing enrollments. 
Studies of teacher supply and demand indicate 
that it is only a matter of time until teacher short- 
ages, which now plague the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the nation, will become a major 
roblem of college administration, and probably 
will reach serious proportions in the mid-sixties. 


There are several suggested solutions to the 
described dilemma, including that of “holding 
the line” on numbers admitted to institutions of 
higher education either by raising the quality 
through high admission standards or by a severe 
system of elimination of students at the freshman 
level. Other proposed solutions range from the 
familiar policy of “drifting” to that of a multi- 
billion dollar community college building pro- 
gram to blanket the country. The only approach 
to the problem which seems realistic to the writers 
is that of a many-fronted attack which recognizes 
the inevitability of greater and greater numbers 
of students in college. This requires carefully- 
made surveys of the needs of higher education in 
each state; the development and accomplishment 
of building programs, including provision for 
community colleges; studies and revisions of tax 
structure; college teacher recruitment programs; 
and, finally, curricular experimentation to find 
ways and means by which larger groups can be 
taught without loss of effectiveness or lowering 
of instructor morale. It is the latter problem with 
which this study is primarily concerned. 


Design and Scope of Study. Experimental 
classes in the study are of three general types: 
(1) televised classes, (2) large-sized classes other 
than those televised, and (3) multiple sections 
taught by graduate assistants and supervised by 
a regular staff member. The table below gives 
pertinent data on each type of experimental class 
included in the study during the spring semester 
ending in June, 1956. Participation has been in- 
creased greatly for the current year. 


Approximate 
Number 

of Students 

per Section 


Number 


Course Title of Sections 





Experi- Con- Experi- Con- 
mental trol mental trol 
TELEVISED COURSES 


Foundations of Human 
Behavior 

Principles of Human 
Physiology 

Introductory Sociology 

Human Biology 


LARGE EXPERIMENTAL 
COURSES OTHER THAN TV 


Business and Government 1 


TV AND LARGE-GROUP INSTRUCTION 


Composition and 
Literature (11) 
Composition and 
Literature (12) 
Essentials of Modern 
Geography 
Elementary Psychology 


COURSES TAUGHT BY 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 


Principles of Modern 
Business 16 1 25 25 
General Geology 5 1 24 21 


There were one or more equated control 
sections for each experimental course, except in 
the case of courses taught by graduate assistants. 
With one exception, each instructor teaching an 
experimental course or section also taught a small- 
sized control section.* In the exception indicated 
above, the control section consisted of a large 
lecture section rather than a small discussion 
group. 

Evaluation was conceived as an essential and 
integral part of the study from the beginning. 
An evaluation specialist was employed as assistant 
director of the experimental study and has given 
his full time to this aspect of the project. It is 
hoped that, in addition to measuring progress in 
subject-matter mastery, data will be obtained 
which will shed light on the effectiveness of both 
large and small group instruction in achieving the 
more intangible objectives of college teaching. 


Throughout the study, teaching procedure has 
been considered a variable. A serious attempt is 
being made to improve upon both large and 
small class teaching procedures and to adjust these 
procedures to the particular teaching situation. 
For instance, there are certain advantages in- 
herent in television as a means of communication 
between teacher and student. There are also 
some evident weaknesses. Every effort is being 
made to capitalize upon the strong points of tele- 
vision and to minimize the weak points, that is, 
to adjust teaching to the medium used. At the 
same time instructors are attempting to improve 
their teaching procedures in the small control 
groups so that whatever the final results may be, 
it will be a comparison of the best teaching which 
we can accomplish by television with our best 
small-group teaching. Again, in the phase of the 
study involving multiple sections taught by grad- 
uate assistants, a regular staff member coordinates 
and supervises the instruction of these graduate 
students. In addition, these assistants are enrolled 
in a seminar in college teaching, the chief pur- 


* A detailed report on equating procedures and instruments is 
contained in the Progress Report, Experimental Study in Instructional 
Procedures, Miami University. This report may be obtained upon 
request. 
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pose of which is to develop “know-how” in the 
classroom. 

An integral part of the study is the improve- 
ment of the quality, quantity, and availability 
of instructional materials and equipment. Prior 
to the beginning of the study, the university audio- 
visual department was concerned primarily with 
film, filmstrip, and slide rental and with projec- 
tion and recording services for the faculty. Fa- 
cilities have been doubled and personnel in- 
creased so that an instructor may obtain almost 
any reasonable type of audio-visual aid desired, 
including charts, graphs, models and mock-ups, 
and even self-directed motion pictures. 

It is generally recognized that in most uni- 
versities instructors spend a great deal of time 
in detailed activities of a non-instructional or 
“lower level” nature, many of which could be 
performed by less highly-paid and less well- 
trained personnel. In some of the large experi- 
mental classes in which instructors are utilizing 
a problem or case approach, graduate students 
are assigned as assistants. It may well be that 
fairly large groups can be taught by other than 
the lecture method without materially increasing 
the strain on the professor if he is given well- 
qualified assistants in his teaching and if he is 
provided instructional materials especially adapted 
to large-group instruction. 


Summary of Findings (Tentative). One semes- 
ter of experimentation does not supply data justi- 
fying many positive conclusions. There are, how- 
ever, some tentative findings which seem to be 
significant at this point, among which are the 
following: 


1. Acquisition of subject matter is not ad- 
versely affected by assignment to a television or 
large-class section rather than to a small-sized 
control section. There was a significant difference, 
however, between the large section taught by tele- 
vision and the large control lecture section. This 
difference, in favor of TV, may possibly be ex- 
plained by factors other than the teaching pro- 
cedure used and, consequently, interpretations 
should remain very tentative pending further in- 
vestigation. 


2. Achievement of different ability groups does 
not seem to be differentially affected by section 
assignment. Students of a particular ability group- 
ing, either high or low, seem to do equally well 
regardless of whether assigned to a television class, 
a large class other than TV, or a small-sized 
control section. The one exception to this finding 
occurred in English composition, where low-abil- 
ity students in the small sections performed some- 
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what better on achievement tests than did their 
counterparts in the experimental sections. 


3. Achievement of students seems to be inde- 
pendent of attitude toward the particular mode 
of instruction. For instance, students who ex- 
pressed a definite dislike for television scored as 
high on examinations as students of comparable 
ability but of favorable attitude toward tele- 
vision. This was also true of other large-group in- 
struction. 


4. Student ratings of the course and of the 
instructor are not adversely affected by assign- 
ment to a televised course. Students in large sec- 
tions other than television, however, tended to 
rate their instructors less favorably in these sec- 
tions than did students in the control sections 
taught by the same instructors. 


5. In general the great majority of students 
prefer to be assigned to a small discussion-type 
class rather than to a television class or a large 
class other than TV, provided they can be as- 
sured of getting a preferred instructor. However, 
students indicated overwhelmingly that they would 
prefer assignment to a large class or television 
class rather than take their chances on assign- 
ment to “any” instructor in a small-sized class, 
provided the instructor in the TV or large class 
was a teacher of known excellence. 


6. The greatest source of student dissatisfac- 
tion with televised courses is the lack of personal 
contact with the teacher and the inability to ask 
questions at the time these questions seem sig- 
nificant. This same dissatisfaction was expressed 
in regard to large-sized classes other than tele- 
vision, but to a lesser extent. 

Faculty members will avail themselves of 
audio-visual services to a much greater degree 
than is now the case if these services are made 
available and are free from “red tape.” While 
facilities and personnel have been more than 
doubled, difficulty already is being experienced 
by the audio-visual department in meeting all 
faculty requests within reasonable time limits. 


Some Problems and Implications 


1. Television as a Teaching Instrument. It 
is apparent from this and from studies in other 
institutions that television can be made a satis- 
factory means of communication in college teach- 
ing if this becomes desirable. Consequently, if the 
pressure becomes great enough, television may 
become a commonly used medium through which 
teaching is done simultaneously to large num- 
bers of students. Further experimentation to dis- 
cover and develop teaching procedures best suited 
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to the medium is necessary and desirable. Also, 
we need studies designed to discover and “train” 
TV teaching personalities. 


2. Teaching Assignments. Teacher morale is a 
highly complex thing, and is ingrained in the 
total personality of the individual concerned. 
However, such factors as reasonable teaching 
loads, help by qualified graduate assistants, and 
the provision for securing adequate teaching ma- 
terials and aids easily are factors affecting teacher 
morale. The type of teaching assignment is also 
an exceedingly important factor, even though 
poorly understood. There undoubtedly are per- 
sons who can teach continuously by television and 
continue to be enthusiastic over this medium of 
communication. Certain other teachers would find 
such an assignment intolerable. There are in- 
structors who by their very nature enjoy and 
are adept in handling large groups either by 
lecture or a problem-solving or case approach, 
while other teachers find it very difficult to teach 
any but small-sized classes effectively. Industry 
has made considerable progress in matching per- 
sonality and job specifications. Colleges un- 


doubtedly need to give more attention to this 
aspect of personnel management. 


3. Teaching Loads. There is great need for a 
careful study of the whole problem of teaching 


loads if we are to move increasingly into large- 
group instruction. There is no question but that 
teaching of a televised class is far more demand- 
ing on time and energy than the teaching of a 
small discussion-type class. There is little, if any, 
data available to indicate how much greater these 
demands are, but experience suggests that two 
televised classes of three credit hours each is all, 
and probably more than, one person can handle. 
For instance, we do not know just how much 
more difficult it is to teach a class of ninety with a 
case study procedure than it is to handle a group 
of thirty with the same general procedure, but it 
undoubtedly takes considerably more time and 
energy and constitutes a greater strain on the in- 
dividual. He can seldom relax even for a mo- 
ment. The problem of determining energy and 
stress demands of large over small class in- 
struction is highly complex and it undoubtedly 
bears a relationship to the personalities involved. 
It is a question which must be studied and for 
which some tentative answers must be found 
which are more satisfactory than the present 
credit hour basis of calculating and crediting 
teaching loads. 


4. Costs of TV Instruction. Instruction by 
television is in the experimental phase and, con- 
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sequently, per-pupil costs are high. The televising 
of a daily period of instruction requires a con- 
siderable crew in addition to the instructor, and 
utilizes expensive equipment with high deprecia- 
tion and maintenance costs. Also, the TV teacher 
must have a greatly reduced credit hour load. 
The writers know of no carefully made cost 
analysis of TV instruction at this time. The ex- 
perience at Miami University, however, where 
low-cost television equipment is used and where 
much of the operation is in the hands of stu- 
dents, suggests that not less than 200 students 
must be taught simultaneously in order to break 
even financially with small-class instruction under 
regular staff members. Of course, television may 
be an exceptionally valuable supplemental tool 
in conjunction with regular class instruction, but 
if certain instruction is to be primarily through 
television, it can be done economically only in 
courses of high enrollment. 


5. Faciities. Another area in which there is a 
dire need for research is that of buildings, par- 
ticularly classroom arrangements. Scientific ad- 
vances in recent decades which have made pos- 
sible air conditioning, television, and the many 
audio-visual aids also have made desirable a 
different type of classroom from the conventional 
rectangular-shaped room planned to seat from 
thirty to fifty students in rows of chairs. There 
probably is no point in putting windows in class- 
rooms any more and certainly these windows 
create real problems when using visual aids or 
television. Only a very few universities have ac- 
tually planned classrooms other than laboratories 
to facilitate rather than binder the use of modern 
instructional aids. Also, as presently planned the 
classrooms make the discussion or case approach 
to teaching very difficult. Research and experi- 
mentation in classroom planning is really a must 
if we are to capitalize fully upon new ideas and 
facilities in teaching. Aldrich Hall, which houses 
the Graduate School of Business of Harvard Uni- 
versity, is one of the few examples of a classroom 
building planned for modern teaching. Budinot 
Hall of the Armored Center School of Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, is another. 





“For ETV (educational television) the problem 
remains how to make it a two-way process, which is 
precisely what teaching is. Cameras in classrooms 
and monitors in the studio might be an answer. 
When are we going to practice what we admit: that 
it’s not the size of the class that counts, ten in a 
seminar or 500 in a lecture hall, but the quality of 


the teacher?” 
—Robert Gessner, in The Saturday Revieu 





TV College in Chicago 


Only a little over a year ago, one of the nation’s most 
forward-looking experiments in educational television was 
envisioned by four men sitting around a Chicago luncheon 
table—Chancellor Lawrence Kimpton of the University of 
Chicago, President John Retalliata of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chairman Lenox Lohr of Governor Stratton’s 
Commission on Higher Education in Illinois, and the author. 
Here is an up-to-date account of the outcome. 


By JOHN W. TAYLOR 


HE Chicago Board of Education operates 
four branches of its City Junior College, 
in which the total number of individual 
students enrolled at present is 12,000. By 1960, 
this enrollment may be expected to increase to 
20,000; by 1965 to 30,000; and by 1972 the 
figures may well have reached 40,000.* 
Chicago’s General Superintendent of Schools 
Benjamin C. Willis and his associates looked 
at these facts last year and asked themselves how 
they might solve the basic problems involved: 
(1) physical facilities, (2) manpower, and (3) 
quality of instruction. After months of study, 
it was decided to experiment with the use of 
open-circuit television facilities available through 
the Chicago Educational Television Association’s 
Station WITTW on Channel 11. With the board 
of education’s approval, a grant to support a 
three-year experiment in offering the first two 
years of college work via television was sought 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion; $165,000 for the first year was granted in 
late spring of 1956. With its own matching funds, 
the board authorized the experiment to begin 
in September of 1956. The board contracts with 
WTTW for the telecasting services, paying direct 
operating costs and a percentage of depreciation 
for equipment. 


The Plan 
The required subjects of the two-year curricu- 
lum are English, social science, biology, the hu- 
manities, and physical science, which account for 





MR. TAYLOR (Beta Alpha 63) is executive director 
of Chicago’s educational television station, WITW. 
Formerly president of the University of Louisville, 
he pioneered college courses by radio and TV there. 


thirty semester hours. The other thirty hours are 
chosen from many other course offerings, all of 
which could not, obviously, be given at one time 
over television. During the autumn semester of 
1956-57, English, social science, biology, to- 
gether with American government (three credit 
hours each), were offered. During the second se- 
mester, both English 101 and 102 are being 
offered, together with Biology 102, Social Science 
102, and Mathematics 101. It is planned to offer 
the other two required courses, the humanities 
and physical science, together with additional elec- 
tives, during the academic year 1957-58. Fur- 
ther, during the second year, certain freshman 
courses will be repeated in such fashion as to 
make it possible for a student who so desires to 
complete the associate in arts curriculum via the 
televised courses. 

Preparation. During the summer of 1956, a 
group of twelve teachers, composed of four teams 
of three each, prepared the autumn work. At the 
end of the period the teams were reduced to 
two each (a principal professor and an associate), 
to give the courses on the air. The principal 
teacher is relieved of all work except his load 
of three one-half hour telecasts each week in his 
particular course. The alternate works with him 
and is relieved of three-fifths of his teaching load. 
In similar fashion, teams are now at work pre- 
paring for the telecasts to be given during the 
ensuing semesters. 

Registration. At the close of registration, in the 
fall of 1956, 1,364 individuals had been en- 
rolled for 2,773 course registrations. English 101 
had an enrollment of 801; Social Science 101 


* See General Superintendent Benjamin C. Willis’ Report om the 
Chicago City Junior College, published by the Chicago Board of 
Education, May 23, 1956. 
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had an enrollment of 705; Biology 101 had 628; 

and Political Science 101 had 639. Individuals 

carried an average of two courses each, account- 

ing for something over 550 full-time student 
uivalents. 

Time of Broadcasts. The courses are broadcast 
during one-half hour periods on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday of the academic semester at 
9:00, 10:00, and 11:00 a.M.; and at 1:00 and 
2:00 p.M. Each of these live telecasts is recorded 
on film via the kinescope process, and is repeated 
in the evening after one week’s delay. In this 
way, students who work in the daytime may take 
their courses in the evening and vice versa. Fur- 
ther, of course, a person who misses a telecast or 
who does not understand the lesson completely 
may see a repeat broadcast a week later. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the individuals taking the courses 
for credit are using the daytime broadcasts while 
62 per cent follow the evening ones. 


Evaluation. During the fall semester, ten sec- 
tions involving 279 students were used as control 
groups in the City Junior College branches. These 
students, together with their instructors, view the 
live telecasts in the classroom and then spend the 
remaining twenty minutes of the fifty-minute pe- 
riod in discussion. Also, there are an additional 
fifteen sections involving 497 students taught by 
conventional methods, which are used as a fur- 
ther control. 

For administrative purposes, TV students are 
divided into sections of forty and are assigned 
to instructors who, in turn, receive and grade all 
papers, mail them back to the students, and ad- 
minister and grade the mid-term and final ex- 
aminations. These latter examinations are held 
on the four branch campuses of the City Junior 
College. First reports indicate that the TV stu- 
dents are turning in a higher percentage of re- 
quired written work, particularly in the English 
courses, than the regularly enrolled day students. 

All enrollees in the television courses spent 
from two and one-half to three hours in registra- 
tion procedures, which include taking the Otis- 
Gamma Intelligence Test, plus proficiency and 
placement tests. Dr. Max D. Engelhart, director 
of evaluation in the Chicago City Schools, will 
make a thorough study of all results. This study 
will be published as soon as possible. 

Characteristics of the TV Group. Fifty-nine 
per cent of the registrants are between the ages 
of 30 and 49; 6 per cent are under 21; 14 per 
cent between 21 and 25; 13 per cent between 26 
and 29; and 8 per cent are 50 or over. Twenty- 
four per cent of the students are men; 76 per cent 
are women. The distribution of previous training 
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follows: Special students with less than four years 
of high school, 10 per cent; four years of high 
school, 65 per cent; one year of college, 14 per 
cent; two years of college, 7 per cent; and three 
years or more of college, 4 per cent. Intelligence 
test scores indicate that the TV group and regu- 
larly enrolled students are about equivalent in 
native ability. 

Tuition Fees. The City Junior College charges 
no tuition fees to legal residents of the city of 
Chicago. Such students are required to pay only 
a general service charge of $5 for one or two 
courses, or $10 for more than two courses per 
semester. A non-resident of the city pays $14.06 
per semester hour of credit in addition to the 
service charge. It is interesting to note that less 
than 3 per cent of the individuals enrolled for 
credit in the courses given during the fall se- 
mester of 1956-57 were non-residents and hence 
paid tuition fees. A special committee of the IIli- 
nois Association of School Boards, Tri-County 
Division, is studying the situation preparatory 
to making a recommendation that outlying school 
districts give consideration to granting tuition 
scholarships to their citizens who wish to take 
these courses for credit. Such fees would of 
course be paid to the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Not-for-Credit Enrollment. Each semester each 
course has been set up in outline in a TV study 
guide. These are furnished gratis, of course, to 
the students who are enrolled for credit. They are 
offered for fifty cents each to other people in the 
community who may wish to use them in follow- 
ing courses as auditors. Over 7,000 such study 
guides were solid during the first semester of work. 


Results. Obviously, it is too early to do much 
more than describe the plan, give registration 
figures, list certain characteristics of the student 
body, and make a few general observations on 
this experiment. It is suggested that people in- 
terested in further information write to Dean 
Peter Masiko, Chicago City Junior College, 3400 
North Austin Avenue, Chicago 34, Illinois, ask- 
ing to be placed on his mailing list to receive 
the results of the study as they come out. 


Conclusion 
Manpower needs today demand that we ex- 
plore means and methods by which we can in- 
crease the productivity of our available teaching 
staffs, both in quantity and quality of teaching. 
If this can be done by television, and I believe it 
can, then we also will be able to give the teachers 
what they should have: substantial increases in 
(Turn to bottom col. 1, p. 204, please.) 











Freshman English During the Flood 


English professors teach one-twelfth of all college classes. 


This is the report of one of them who has worked out a 
teaching method which retains most of the old virtues and 
introduces a few new ones while handling “the run-off 


. the baby deluge.” 


from .. 


N THIS, my experience can scarcely be un- 
[isc that at every extramural meeting I have 

attended during the past year, whether of 
teachers of English or executives, sooner or later 
one question has always arisen: Where are the 
teachers to come from? Those who direct fresh- 
man English, measuring the run-off from the 
post-depression and World War II baby deluge, 
and observing the limited sandbagging facilities 
provided by the post-depression Ph.D.’s, see little 
but mounting enrollments and sagging standards. 
And this they anticipate even if budgets can be 
built up to obtain—in the lively brain-trade boom- 
ing with automation—a reasonable proportion of 
the trained minds likely to be available. 

This quandary in academe was brought sharply 
to my attention when I recently spent a year as 
visiting professor at the University of Oregon. The 
president, Dr. O. Meredith Wilson, wanted ex- 
periments run while there was still time. Did 
I have any ideas? I suggested two lines of ap- 
proach. First, students can learn with much less 
instruction than they are offered, if they want to. 





MR. LAIRD prepared this article for the December, 
1956, issue of College English. It is reprinted here 
with the kind permission of the editor and the author. 
Mr. Laird is a professor at Nevada and a well-known 


philologist. 


By CHARLTON LAIRD 





Second, I suggested that highly skilled teachers 
might be reserved for highly skilled purposes; 
many a good teacher spends an unconscionable 
portion of his life correcting spelling and punctua- 
tion, surely an activity requiring little of either 
acumen or learning. With this much by way of 
theory we proceeded to means and methods, with 
Philip W. Souers, head of the department, supply- 
ing ideas for both. 


When a new term started last January I found 
myself with what purported to be an average 
section of twenty-six second-term freshmen and 
permission to try anything that appeared interest- 
ing. By the end of the term we were convinced 
we had found something, and I knew I had taught 
the only section of freshman composition in 
which I had been able to take more than a 
superficial interest since I was too young to know 
how little I was accomplishing. For the spring 
term the experiment was expanded to five sec- 
tions, varied to substitute a large lecture for sec- 
tion meetings, and several volunteer experiments 
had sprung up to test minor variations. An ap- 
plication to the Ford Foundation produced a 
grant to enlarge the experiment further in the 
coming year and to set up adequate machinery to 
test results. At this writing a committee is plan- 
ning procedures to run through the coming year, 











pay. Television offers the means of multiplying 
the audience of the teacher in lecture and demon- 
stration work. I think it goes almost without 
saying that the quality of instruction can be bet- 
tered. At the same time, by increasing class size 
for lecture and demonstration work, we can con- 
serve manpower for discussion and laboratory 
tasks which require smaller groups. 

The other problem to which we referred earlier 
is that of physical plant. Persons participating in 
the Chicago experiment, the equivalent of more 
than 550 full-time students, are not occupying 
a single classroom in the City Junior College 
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buildings, except when examinations are admin- 
istered. The character of our new college build- 
ings may well be changed as we proceed with 
new techniques of instruction, but I am convinced 
that the number of these buildings can be radically 
reduced. Chicago’s needs would be in the tens 
of millions of dollars for conventional class- 
room buildings. With the use of television, these 
costs should be materially lessened. I am sure 
that the Chicago experiment will turn out to bea 
significant one in respect to the three basic prob- 
lems which face us: physical facilities, manpower, 
and quality of instruction. 
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utilizing several variations upon the central idea 
in the approach, involving a score of sections 
which will be subject to a variety of tests, and 
making use of the entire freshman class in one 
way or another. 

This is not the place nor is it yet the time to 
attempt any elaborate description of what may 
well become the Oregon Plan. Presumably that 
will be done in a year or two, when the reports 
are in from the experiment now being plotted 
under the direction of Professor John C. Sher- 
wood, director of composition. This statement is 
intended only as a sketch of the method, with 
the thought that teachers in other institutions may 
wish to try it. Perhaps a description of the pro- 
cedure as it developed in the trial section last 
winter will provide a sufficient pattern. 


FEBRUARY, 


A 25-30 Per Cent Load Increase 


We started by asking ourselves what a section 
of freshman English costs in time. On the theory 
that a teacher with four sections of about twenty- 
five has a teaching load of at least forty-four 
hours a week, we assumed that teaching a section 
requires eleven hours, which we guessed might 
be spent about as follows: classes, three hours; 
correcting a set of papers, five hours; conferences, 
one hour; preparations, committees, staff meetings 
and the like, two hours. I determined to try to 
teach the section in a maximum of seven hours, 
budgeting my time about as follows: class, one 
hour; preparation, keeping class records, attending 
staff meetings, etc., one hour; reading papers and 
meeting individual students, two hours; group con- 
ferences (three students per conference, three 
conferences per hour), three hours. (For the peace 
of mind of taxpayers to whom this statement may 
come, let me add that I devoted more than the 
remaining four hours of the state’s time to pre- 
paring reports of the experiment!) We assumed 
that if I could teach the class in seven or eight 
hours without worse results than I should have 
expected from eleven hours, we could theoreti- 
cally increase an instructor’s load twenty-five to 
thirty percent without either him or his class suf- 
fering appreciably. 

My procedure was as follows: I told the class 
we would meet on Monday, but not as a class 
on Wednesday and Friday. Instead, they were to 
arrange themselves in groups of three (I later ex- 
panded this to four in most conference groups) 
(0 meet with me in conferences of fifteen minutes 
each, that is, in three sessions an hour with a 
litle time for slack. I assigned a theme, which 
they were to bring with them to the conference. 

At the conferences I explained the next step. 
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The students were to correct one another’s papers. 
Before the Friday class hour, each student was to 
read the paper he had received, suggest revisions 
by using the correction symbols in the handbook 
for the course, and write a considered statement 
of what was good and what inadequate in the 
paper. At the class sour on Friday, the group 
was to convene in the regular classroom, or any- 
where else that was convenient for them, and ex- 
change papers again. Once more the students 
were to read the papers and recommend revisions, 
checking those suggested by the first critic, and 
adding any of their own, along with a written ap- 
praisal. Then each paper was to be returned to 
its author, and the students were to discuss the 
papers, endeavoring to clarify one another’s criti- 
cisms. After this meeting the writer of the paper 
was to compose an estimate of the comments he 
had received, revise the paper in any way that 
now seemed fitting, and hand it to me in class 
the following Monday. 


At that Monday meeting I assigned another 
theme, and prepared the students for the second 
round of writing and criticism by introducing 
a central subject for the week’s study—relevance, 
significance, unity, or whatever. With the students 
embarked on their second paper, I prepared for 
my conference on the first set of papers, which | 
had just received. I wrote each student’s name on 
a blank sheet of paper, clipped the sheets together 
in accordance with the conference groups, and 
used these sheets to keep a skeleton record of all 
the student’s activities, in the theme and later in 
the conference. I read the set of themes rapidly, 
observing the comments made by the various 
critics, and especially the writer’s rejoinder, 
noticed whether the revisions had been generally 
adequate, and took a few notes to refresh my 
memory. At the conference on Thursday I consid- 
ered the three papers orally, reviewing the criti- 
cisms of the students and adding observations of 
my own. I resolved any differences of opinion, 
asked questions calculated to elicit specific evi- 
dence, and directed the comment toward the sub- 
ject for the week, while seeing to it that each 
student was drawn into the discussion. For in- 
stance, I might say to A that I agreed that his 
critics had been right in their observations about 
this lack of unity, and I noticed that he had 
graciously accepted their animadversions, but | 
was curious to know what he would do another 
time to take advantage of these criticisms. In B’s 
paper, both critics had objected to its being un- 
clear, and in this they were probably right, but | 
doubted that they had found the best solution; | 
suspected that his topic sentences were at fault, 
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and gave him examples. Each student received 
some comment on his paper and on his criticism 
of the other papers. Meanwhile, I completed the 
records I had started when I had read the paper, 
making jottings as we talked, including a grade 
for the theme, an observation on the student as a 
critic, his participation in the discussion, or any- 
thing that might be useful. 

Since Monday the students had written their 
set of themes for that week. They exchanged them, 


Student 


Class meeting 


Interim Writes a theme. 


Conference 


Interim 
ceived. 


Student group 


meeting 
discussion of all papers. 


Interim 
received; revises theme. 


Class meeting 
structions for the week. 


This process went on; each week a theme was 
written, criticized, revised, discussed, and filed 
by Thursday of the next week, by which time 
another theme was written and started on its cycle. 
In the one class meeting a week there remained 
some time for consideration of rhetorical prin- 
ciples, some explications de texte, but not much. 
At first, all of us were a bit confused, but after a 
few weeks the system was working smoothly. The 
students had learned to scrutinize writing, other 
people’s writing and eventually their own, as they 
had neved scrutinized any writing before. I was 
discovering that my job was no longer mainly 
criticizing students’ work but showing students 
how to criticize one another’s and their own work. 

This procedure has obvious advantages, but 
we found some, also, which were not so obvious. 
The instructor saved time, as we had hoped he 
would. Since most of the commoner inelegances 
had been caught by one or another of the student 
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Receives assignments, instructions, etc. 


Exchanges week’s theme with another 
student; receives instructions for criti- 
cizing; participates in conference. 


Reads and criticizes paper he has re- 


Exchanges paper; reads second paper; 
receives own paper and participates in 


Writes estimate of criticisms he has 


Returns corrected paper; receives in- 
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received any special instructions pertinent to the 
revisions, and were dismissed. While they were 
being replaced by a second conference group, I 
filed their themes, laid out my new batch of 
corrected themes and record sheets, and was 
ready for my second conference. Now, this 
method of handling a section is simple and or- 
derly enough, but since it involved simultaneous 
sequences for student and instructor, a skeleton- 
ized statement may be useful: 


Instructor 


Assigns work for the week; collects 
theme from previous week. 


Prepares for conference; reads themes 
from previous week; makes prelimin- 
ary notes. 


Leads discussion of themes from pre- 
vious week; completes records and 
files themes; gives instructions for read- 
ing current themes. 


Plays golf. 


Plays golf. 


Plays golf. 


Assigns work for the week; collects 
revised themes from previous week. 


critics, the instructor did not need to spend much 
time on routine correction. Deliberately, | cut 
the time for reading a set of papers to an hour, 
and found that I could acquire a passing notion 
of them in that time; when I increased the time 
to two hours it was quite adequate. We had pre- 
dicted something of the sort, and we had pre- 
dicted, also, some improvement in student atti- 
tude, but we were amazed at the improvement 
we Observed. The whole level of the class rose, 
and the better students became downright en- 
thusiastic. I would receive reports of how they 
met and argued about their papers by the hour, 
and about the form and adequacy as well as the 
content. Both the mechanics and the rhetoric 
improved. As one young man put it, “When 
you’ve said that something the other fellow has 
done is lousy, you better be careful not to do it 
yourself.” No longer did students glance at the 
grade on a theme, make a few revisions which 
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might or might not be improvements, return the 
paper, and forget the whole bothersome business. 
One student explained the difference in this way: 
“If the teacher marks something wrong on your 
paper, you think probably he knows, and you 
don’t do much about it. But if a student marks 
your paper, you think maybe he’s wrong and you 
can catch him at it, so you look it up.” Another 
said that in trying to prove he was right he had 
learned a lot of rules he didn’t know were in 
the book; checking his themes the previous term 
revealed that these statements had been called 
repeatedly to his supposed attention. 


Pleasant By-Products 


Numerous side advantages appeared. There 
were few late papers, usually only for illness. 
Plagiarism vanished. He would be a foolhardy stu- 
dent who would submit work not his own, know- 
ing it was to receive the scrutiny and discussion 
for which it was destined, and I found that the 
students were much more rigorous in rebuking 
tendencies toward shady practice than I would 
have been—or at least enough of them were— 
partly because they had surer grounds for their 
suspicions. Tension between teacher and student 
lessened; the student now felt he knew the teacher 
as a human being, and the teacher was no longer 
his severest critic. The student found, on the 
whole, that his contemporaries did not much ad- 
mire his prose, but that the teacher could usually 
find at least something good in it, or at worst 
would show him how to improve it. The written 
comments by the student critics, intended to 
force the student to decide what he wanted to 
say, provided the teacher with material he had 
wanted but did not usually get—samples of the 
student’s writing which were not fixed up because 
they were “themes.” When the student who had 
triumphantly caught his colleague misspelling too 
had then misspelled the same word twice in his 
own critical comment, he was prepared to take 
seriously the instructor’s suggestion that he should 
watch all his writing more carefully. 

The procedure works, I believe, because the 
student receives less instruction in writing but 
more help in learning to write, and because he is 
in better state to learn. He spends relatively little 
time in classes where a few students are trying 
to show off, a few others are trying to keep from 
being called on, and a good many are a little 
drowsy and greatly bored. Nobody can gaze 
dreamily out the window during a conference 
group, not if the instructor does his job. Further- 
more, each student is personally concerned, and 
can be made to feel personally concerned, with 
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every paper taken up in the conference group. 
Either he has written it, or he has criticized it, 
and he is personally responsible for any inepti- 
tudes that remain undetected, for any weakness 
not already observed. He is now writing for some- 
body, for at least two fellow students as well as 
the instructor, and he knows that they are likely 
to respond vigorously to what he writes. As a re- 
sult, he is both more stimulated and more chas- 
tened. The student feels that he is learning some- 
thing, and he is the readier to learn. Besides, he 
is having fun. 

Of course there are dangers and difficulties. 
Students, for example, are skillful mimics, and 
an inadequate student who wishes to escape em- 
barrassment will quickly learn to write, “This 
is a good paper, John. It is well organized, and 
you make your points well, but you need to 
watch your sentence structure. Some of the sen- 
tences are not very clear.” Of course the instruc- 
tor can combat this sort of thing, and exposing 
imitative generalities soon becomes one of his 
major concerns. He can point out that these state- 
ments mean little without evidence, and what is 
the evidence? Still better, he can ask John if he 
knew what the criticism meant, and if not, why 
did he not ask the critic what it meant? What is 
good about the organization and bad about the 
sentences? The principle must be established 
early, and made to work, that a student can be 
pardonably uncertain as to what to praise and 
what to blame, but that failing to ask himself 
questions and then writing windy nonsense is 
outside the pale. 


The Principal Weakness 


Perhaps the principal weakness in the system 
as I have described it appears in the meeting 
of students which is not attended by the instruc- 
tor. When enthusiasm is high students go to this 
meeting zealously, but control is undoubtedly less 
there, however the instructor may manage a sort 
of remote control by turning conference discus- 
sions to a review of the talk in the student group 
meeting. Professor Sherwood has tried a variation 
upon the general plan which provides for a super- 
vised meeting, during which the students read and 
revise one another’s papers. The instructor is 
present in the room, but available only for con- 
sultation. The students criticize in groups during 
this class session, but do not criticize one an- 
other’s papers outside this meeting. This variation 
provides for much less revising by the students, 
lacks the spontaneity of at least some meetings 
which students hold with each other, and is, I 
should say, not so good for the better students. It 
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is certainly safer if the instructor is aiming at 
a reasonable minimum of revision, and is prob- 
ably to be preferred if the instructor feels un- 
certain of his hold upon the class, or feels he has 
a relatively irresponsible group of students. Per- 
sonally, the next time I use the method I expect 
to increase my control by having group confer- 
ences of four, and requiring the students in rota- 
tion to write a report of the meeting, which will 
become one student’s theme for that week. 

If the system does not cure student irresponsi- 
bility, it aggravates the consequences, and it 
may do either. Any laxity in attending the group 
meeting or in preparing papers on time or pass- 
ing themes is uncommonly troublesome to the 
collaborative groups, since a shiftless student 
can cause his fellow students considerable in- 
convenience. Faculty members have long ago 
become inured to the nuisance students cause by 
being irresponsible, but students tend to be deli- 
cate creatures, not yet accustomed to the nuisance 
they can cause one another. 


Administrative Considerations 


Some difficulties are certain to appear when 
the method is tried on a large scale. It requires 
office space, and teaching assistants who some- 
times find themselves herded into large rooms 
may have difficulty obtaining privacy enough for 


group conferences. On the other hand, the system 
has many administrative adaptations. It would 
permit larger use of classrooms on Tuesday and 
Thursday, since a three-credit course does not 
meet at the scheduled hour three times a week. 
It permits an instructor to juggle his sections so 
that he can get whole days free, or mornings or 
afternoons free, to either concentrate or dis- 
tribute appointments as he chooses. The pro- 
cedure commends itself to Professor Souers partly 
because through it he envisages a system which 
will render freshman English obsolete as a course 
and will substitute instead a standard of com- 
petence to be attained, whether in three months 
or three years. The students would undergo some 
formal indoctrination, either by large lectures or 
through sections, from which they would proceed 
into collaborative groups like those described, 
where they would receive help so long as they 
want or need it. That adaptation of the system 
has not yet been tried. 

Some supposed difficulties are more apparent 
than real. We were all disturbed a little at first 
by the fact that much of the student correcting 
was not well done, and that, accordingly, from an 
objective point of view, a paper is not so well 
corrected by this system as it would be if a com- 
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petent teacher were to spend ten minutes or more 
on it. This reservation stemmed from the time 
when we assumed that students learn mainly from 
being “corrected.” We soon observed, however, 
that the student learned from criticizing other 
people’s papers, and from the fact that his 
inadequacies, when they came to light, became 
so much his personal business that he did some- 
thing about them. As director of students’ col- 
laborative efforts I soon learned not to worry too 
much about individual lapses in correction, but 
to be much concerned about the general approach 
to correction and improvement, confident that 
any important matter would be picked up fairly 
soon. And I learned that the instructor can oc- 
casion considerable alertness by remarking, “Mr. 
Smith, I notice a vague pronoun in the last sen- 
tence of your second paragraph, although to my 
surprise neither Miss Jones nor Mr. Davis seems 
to have caught it. The sentence reads as fol- 
lows. ...” 

In short, those of us who have been associated 
with the experiment at the University of Oregon 
thus far are convinced that we have worked up 
devices of considerable importance for the teach- 
ing of composition. Naturally, there is diversity 
of opinion as to which parts of the experiment 
have been most successful, as to which methods 
are most advisable, as to how valuable the ap- 
proach may be, but all who have taught the 
system agree that they found unusual and un- 
expected advantages in the use of collaborative 
groups, and these teachers include some who 
were deliberately chosen because they were the 
most outspoken critics of the method when it 
was first proposed. 


Further Testing Needed 


Of course, it needs further testing. For ex- 
ample, it has not yet been tried in honors sec- 
tions, where some instructors believe it will be 
more than normally successful. Neither has it been 
tried in a remedial section, where some feel it 
will not work at all—although in my optimism | 
am not among them. It has not been tried on a 
large scale, nor with sub-standard teachers. This 
last we consider very important. We believe that 
beginners or graduate students or mature teachers 
with limited backgrounds will be able to teach the 
collaborative groups with relative ease and suc- 
cess. If necessary, a beginning teacher can pre- 
pare his conferences carefully, since they are 
brief and the material can be laid out beforehand. 
The attention of the students is likely to be good, 
and discipline easy. Any slip on the instructor's 
part is more easily passed over than in the class- 
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room; the instructor has a chance to start fresh 
every fifteen minutes instead of having to sweat 
out an hour when the class has inexplicably gone 
all wrong, and he can even standardize a sequence 
of conferences, and learn from one to the next if 
he has to. He can space his conferences and can 
prepare himself immediately beforehand for each 
one until he gains confidence. This prospect of 
the procedure is as yet only theory, although as 
a matter of course it will be among the matters 
for testing during the coming year. 

Perhaps some concrete suggestions are in order 
on the basis of our experience thus far: 


Class meetings. One meeting a week will suf- 
fice, but two are better. We have tried a large 
lecture combining several sections once a week; 
we have tried sections which maintain their in- 
dividuality, one meeting a week, two meetings a 
week, or One meeting with a second optional meet- 
ing at the instructor’s call. We have not tried the 
combination of a large lecture with discussion 
sections, although that is obviously possible and 
would have some advantages. Naturally, the less 
the class time is sacrificed, the more opportunity 
the instructor has for activities which can eco- 
nomically be carried on in groups of medium size 
—thetorical analysis of models, checking exer- 
cies, Class writing projects, and the like. The lec- 
tures have the usual dangers and the usual ad- 


vantages of large assemblies. 


Collaborative groups. We have found that three 
or four is usually the right number. Two is to be 
discouraged; they tend to pair off against each 
other. Four has the advantage that if one student 
is ill or withdraws, the minimum three remain. 
Larger groups complicate the circulation of papers, 
and unless all members of the group participate in 
the revision of each paper the meetings in con- 
ference suffer. An experiment is proposed, how- 
ever, using seminar-sized groups with longer 
papers and some staggering of criticisms. Our 
experience suggests that on the whole members 
of a collaborative group should be of relatively 
equal competence. B students and C students do 
fairly well together, but A students and D stu- 
dents do not, and generally groups profit from 
students of about equal ability. 


Forming groups. On the whole, we have en- 
couraged students to form their own groups. 
When the students know each other they do this 
quite well, the good students grouping together 
and the others finding their own levels, with sug- 
gestions from the teacher to correct occasional 
misgroupings. The system has not yet been tried 
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with entering students, and we are considering a 
system of assorting students on the basis of a 
first theme, and dividing the class according to 
their apparent ability into divisions within which 
they may form their own groups. (On the whole, 
students seem to like whatever groups they work 
in, but if they do not, it helps that they have 
not been put there by the instructor.) We believe 
in shifting collaborative groups occasionally, at 
the end of every quarter, or at mid-term and at 
the beginning of a new semester under the se- 
mester system. Neither mingling nor segregating 
the sexes causes notable complications. 


Individual conferences. Students were free to 
request individual conferences as in any other 
system, but we found that they received so much 
personal attention in the collaborative groups that 
they seldom asked to see the instructor outside 
the appointed group conferences, and that when 
they were asked to record their impressions of 
the procedure they listed as one of the chief ad- 
vantages that they had been able to talk so much 
personally with the instructor. In obviating in- 
dividual conferences the group conferences proved 
a considerable saving, since some students can be 
very consumptive of time. 


Grading of papers. As a means of saving time 
I first agreed to grade only one of every three or 
four papers, grading those that I analysed with 
some care in conference. A student could appeal 
if he felt that some of his better efforts were 
being neglected. This system worked well enough, 
and could be used for economy, but the students 
preferred a grade on every paper, and I was 
saving so much time that I increased my reading 
time, and with two hours allowed to a set of 
papers I could grade them all. 


Adaptability. The method can be adapted to 
almost anything that individual courses require. 
I used it, for instance, in a term devoted to 
learning the investigative method, which ended in 
a documented term paper. By breaking down the 
program I had no difficulty fitting it into weekly 
projects which could be treated with the same unit 
treatment which is calculated mainly to accommo- 
date weekly themes. I also tried assorting stu- 
dents by their interests, starting each group on a 
subject and letting one theme grow from an- 
other. For example, one group started on science, 
and refined it to marine life. I suggested a review 
of one of Rachel Carson’s books, which grew in- 
to papers on the cycle of the seasons in the ocean, 
to oceanic volcanic mud, to Darwin’s statement 
of evolution, to Darwin’s character as revealed 
in his autobiography, to a comparison of the 
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treatment of evolution in a modern and a nine- 
teenth-century encyclopedia, to Apes, Angels, and 
Victorians. This trial section suggests that the 
method can well be keyed to a subject-matter 
course—some other departments at Oregon are 
considering it—or fitted into a scheme for gen- 
eral education. With a procedure of this sort the 
artificiality of “themes” readily reduces. 


Summary 


In summary, a number of us now believe in 
what I have called the Collaborative Group Plan 
because we feel it offers a better and more adapt- 
able way of teaching composition. It can Ve used, 
we think, with the present expenditure of teach- 
ing time, and with the presently available staff, to 
improve teaching. I am happy that the University 
of Oregon seems interested in it at the present 
time only as a means of improving instruction, 
not as a means to economy. The current ex- 
periments, on the other hand, are aimed toward 
utilization of staff, and the theory is that if the 
new plan offers a better way of teaching well, 
it may offer also a passable way of teaching when 
enrollments become so large that highly trained 
teachers cannot be found, even if money can 
be raised to appoint them. Furthermore, we sup- 
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pose that the procedure will permit a relatively 
small number of experienced faculty to direct 
the work of a relatively large number of in- 
experienced and inadequately prepared teachers 
to do better teaching than they would have done 
with the conventional system. 

None of us recommends this. We believe there 
is no substitute for a good teacher with plenty of 
time to do a thorough job, and we surmise that 
good, experienced teachers usually work out their 
own methods of obtaining results. But if the floods 
come, if the population watersheds continue to 
pour more and more untamed young upon us, 
we hope we have a method of stretching the levees 
a little, even though not enough. And meanwhile, 
we believe we have a better answer to the age- 
old question: How do you teach composition to 
thousands of youngsters who are not, and prob- 
ably never will be, very zealous to compose?* 


*This is to offer an apology to whomever it is due, if a 
is in order. I have written as though this procedure is new, altho 

as a matter of course its ingredients are not. Group ae has a 
long and honorable history; older students have lo used, 

example in rural schools, to tutor younger jv lheng By yy procedure 
offers anything unique, its peculiaricty grows from a different com- 
bination and application of Ser methods, and even in this 
we may have nm anticipated. I do not, at this time, ba <4 to work 
through the bibliographies a find out, bur if anybody has ased a 
system like this I should be happy to see him duly recognized. 
Meanwhile, we have developed a Fe go independently, whether 
or not originally, which we feel shows great promise, which is of 


peculiar interest just now, and which is less known than it should be. 








To Quickly Discourage Poor Students 


A form of the “on warning” procedure for ad- 
mission of low-ability students now in use at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, will be considered for 
state-wide adoption by presidents of the state uni- 
versities of Ohio in the near future. A description 
of the Miami procedure, supplied by Provost C. W. 
Kreger, follows: 

By law, all residents of Ohio are admitted to 
Miami University upon graduation from high school 
until housing facilities are filled. The admission pro- 
cedure varies, depending upon high school record. 
If an applicant ranked in the lowest third of his 
class, he is advised to seek some counseling regard- 
ing his educational plans, and is admitted on warn- 
ing. Warning is similar to probation, but has a differ- 
ent statutory value at Miami. The Student Counsel- 
ing Service is offered to such students without charge. 
The Service administers a psychological aptitude test 
and placement tests in English, reading, and mathe- 
matics. The student discusses the results with a coun- 
selor. He then has a brief interview with the admis- 
sion officer. Only when test scores are very poor is 
the student told that college attendance cannot be 
recommended. In such instances the applicant is 
asked to write his final decision to the admission of- 
fice, which will accept it, whether it is to enroll or 
not to enroll. 











At the college level the problem of pro- 
viding teacher replacements is even more 
challenging than at the public school level. 
The replacement rate is estimated at only 
4 per cent, considerably lower than in the 
schools, but the growth of enrollments is 


expected to be relatively greater. If the 
present student-teacher ratio of thirteen to 
one is to be preserved, for every ten college 
teachers now employed, somewhere between 
sixteen and twenty-five new ones will have 
to be found between now and 1970. 

These cold statistics define only the quan- 
titative perimeters of the problem. But the 
qualitative dimension is most vital. The 
quality of education depends upon the qual- 
ity of teachers and not simply upon the 
number of teachers. 

Thus, the question is not whether we 
can get enough people to teach. The real 
question is: Can we get enough good 
teachers. 


—From Teachers for Tomorrow, 
Bulletin No. 2, e Fund for 
the Advancement of Education 
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Developing an Integrated College 


Audio-Visual Program 


This is a detailed study of one of the nation’s outstanding 
university audio-visual education programs, developed over 
the past sixteen years at Indiana University. It will be of 
particular interest to administrators dissatisfied with the 
waste and duplication of effort which may accompany rapid 
but uncoordinated growth in this vital area of instruction. 


By L. C. LARSON 


versities will be faced with the necessity of 

developing audio-visual programs to meet 
various pressing needs and enlarged demands. An 
increasing shortage of qualified instructors in re- 
sponse to mounting college enrollments will place 
a premium on discovering improved methods of 
instruction. Colleges and universities, in keeping 
with their accepted function of providing profes- 
sional training, will be confronted with a growing 
demand for teachers skilled in the preparation and 
use of audio-visual materials and for specialists 
in mass communication methods and techniques 
from such groups as educational agencies, gov- 
ernment, and business.’? In addition, there will 
be increasing demands on the part of adult and 
school groups in the immediate geographic en- 
virons for professional leadership and access to 
the audio-visual resources and facilities of the 
colleges and universities. It is indeed encouraging 
to find in recent reports an indication that in- 
stitutions of higher learning are making excellent 
progress in the development of audio-visual pro- 
grams designed to meet needs in the areas of gen- 
eral education, professional education, research, 
and public service.** 

Organizational patterns for meeting the differ- 
ent needs of campus and off-campus service and 
professional education have been found to vary 
greatly among institutions. In the early de- 
velopment of programs, extension divisions of 
some state universities first offered film services 
on a charge basis to school and community 
groups, later broadened the service coverage to 
the campus, and eventually expanded activities 
to include photographic services, educational 


Fv: a number of reasons colleges and uni- 
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radio broadcasting, motion picture production, 
and now educational television. In other state 
universities and in a number of teacher colleges, 
campus and off-campus service programs of 
audio-visual materials were organized and de- 
veloped under the department of education or 
the college library. In most institutions the various 
campus and off-campus services and a profession- 
al education program operate on a relatively in- 
dependent basis with self-contained staff, equip- 
ment, and plant facilities. Recently, however, an 
increasing number of institutions are achieving 
coordination of audio-visual services through the 
organization of a college audio-visual center and 
the appointment of a full-time professionally- 
trained director with the number of assistants 
necessary to provide the scope and integration 
of audio-visual services desired by the college 
or university.® 

This is the tyr? of audio-visual program which 
has been developed at Indiana University under 
the joint direction of the dean of the School of 
Education and the dean of the Division of Adult 
Education. This paper describes the development 
of this integrated program at Indiana University 
from 1939-40 through 1955-56. 


Projected Design for an Integrated Program 


Following the appointment of the author to 


1 Larson, L. C., and Cohen, Edwin G., Directory of Graduate 
Programs for the Professional Education of Audio-Visual Supervisors, 
Directors, and Building Coordinators, Department of Audio-Visual 
Ineeroction of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 

2 Soctacke, Gertrude ¢.. Picsstory of College Courses in Radio and 
Television, 1954-1955, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, Db = 1955, 37 

8 Wait, Clifford V., A Study of Andis Visual Programs in Se- 
lected Teachers Colleges in the United States for the punpese of 
Identifying and Describing Seme Effective Administrative Patterns, 
doctor's thesis, School ool Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, ae’) 3 fy 

Hull, ee "Goasider Basic Problems,”’ 
16: 5-9, 33-37, December, 1956. 

fo Se of po Visual Instruction, 
the Use of Audio-Visual Materials: A-V Centers in Colleges and 
Universities, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1955, 140 pp. 
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the staff of Indiana University in 1940 jointly 
under the Extension Division® and the School of 
Education with the responsibility of directing the 
activities of the Bureau of Visual Instruction’ 
and developing a program of professional educa- 
tion and research in the audio-visual field, numer- 
ous planning sessions were held for the purpose 
of drawing up a long-range plan for the Uni- 
versity’s audio-visual program. Such aspects of 
the program as function and scope, organization 
and administration, as well as services and fi- 
nance were carefully discussed in numerous com- 
mittees involving interested representatives of the 
University.* The following plan was evolved from 
these discussions. 

The long-term development of a broad program 
of professional education and research and satis- 
factory on-campus and off-campus services, it 
appeared, could be achieved if the staff, material, 
and equipment resources could be integrated ad- 
ministratively, physically, and financially. Only 
in this way did it seem possible to make full use of 
all resources needed to achieve the objectives 
of each of the major areas of activity. 

The primary objective of professional education 
was to offer eventually a systematic program of 
courses to teachers to improve their teaching 
competencies and to students interested in careers 
as school or college audio-visual supervisors or 
coordinators. Because successful teaching ex- 
perience is usually a prerequisite for employment 
in such positions, it was necessary to plan a 
program on the graduate level which would be 
of interest to the experienced teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree. The program, also, was to be 
open to students from other schools and depart- 
ments of the University pursuing careers as audio- 
visual specialists in the areas in which they ma- 
jored as undergraduates such as health, conserva- 
tion, government, and business. 

An analysis of the competencies required to 
handle adequately the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion of audio-visual specialist revealed a need 
for knowledge and techniques which would re- 
quire a minimum audio-visual program of twelve 
semester hours of basic course work and eighteen 
semester hours of elective courses in specialized 
areas. After the curriculum was outlined in some 
detail, it became apparent that, because of the 
specialized and diversified nature of the content, 


j . Chsaged to Division of Adult Education and Public Services, 
uly, 3 
? Changed to Audio-Visual Center, July, 1946. 

8 Representatives included the president of the University, 
of the School of Education, and the Division of Adult Education, 
and the academic and business vice-presidents. 


deans 


C., “Functions of a Center of Audio-Visual Aids,’ in 
of the National Uni- 
ational University Ex- 


* Larson, L 
Proceedings of the Thirty-first Annual Meetin 
versity Extension Association, pp. 91-96, 
tension Association, 1946. 
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a minimum of five faculty members would be 
needed to teach the proposed program of courses, 
The total annual semester hours of instruction, 
however, including duplicate sections and summer 
sessions, would total only approximately fifty 
semester hours and would, therefore, justify the 
equivalent of only two full-time faculty members, 
One of the solutions to this problem was the grad- 
ual employment of needed teaching staff mem- 
bers on a joint-appointment basis with the School 
of Education and the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion. It was thought possible, through careful 
planning, to arrange a schedule whereby each staff 
member would be able to spend full time in his 
area of specialization by teaching audio-visual 
courses and carrying forward activities in campus 
and off-campus services. 

The graduate training program in the audio- 
visual area requires extensive laboratory facilities 
and opportunities for students to observe func- 
tioning programs involving the evaluation, selec- 
tion, production, circulation, and use of all types 
of audio-visual materials. Since heads of operat- 
ing departments of campus and off-campus serv- 
ices were to be appointed on a joint basis with 
the School of Education with the responsibility 
for teaching audio-visual courses in their area 
of specialization, it was felt that instructors would 
be willing to make it possible for their students 
to observe and participate to some extent in the 
work activities of their departments. This plan 
would give students an opportunity to obtain di- 
rect work experience. Also, it was assumed that 
some of the more expensive equipment and fa- 
cilities needed for campus and off-campus serv- 
ices could be used to some extent for training 
purposes and would make it possible to provide 
superior student laboratory facilities at a reason- 
able cost to the University. 


In the planning of a training program, it was 
important to make the necessary provisions for 
assuring the minimum student enrollment neces- 
sary to offer all courses during the academic 
year and at the same time maintain a reasonable 
average student enrollment per course. With the 
heavy competition for graduate students, it was 
recognized that a number of graduate assistant- 
ships and part-time appointments were a neces 
sity for the recruitment of superior graduate stu- 
dents. For this reason, the scope of campus and 
off-campus services was to be gradually expanded 
to the point where the volume of work and in- 
come would justify a minimum of twenty-five 
graduate student appointments with an average 
stipend of $100 per month. Thus it would be 
possible to maintain the minimum enrollment 
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needed to offer each year an organized program 
of courses and at the same time offer students 
practical work experience on a paid basis. 

The planning of a training program presumed 
the development of an integrated program of on- 
campus and off-campus services involving selec- 
tion, production, distribution, and assistance in 
the utilization of the more important types of 
audio-visual materials. The library of materials 
and staff needed to serve school and community 
groups on a revolving-fund basis would also be 
available for campus use by faculty and students. 
This integrated program of services would make 
it possible to add to the library most subjects re- 
quested by faculty members for campus use and 
to recover a part of the cost from rental distri- 
bution to off-campus users. 

This plan also included the development of 
such production services as motion picture pro- 
duction, photography, graphic arts, and sound 
recording. The services would be available to 
campus schools, departments, and students on a 
cost basis. Provisions were made so that, in the 
case of the more expensive materials, it would 
be possible to produce the desired subject in co- 
operation with an interested department and to 
recover a part of the cost through rental and 
sale of copies. The off-campus distribution would 
provide an additional income which could be 
used to broaden the scope of the production serv- 
ices and add staff, equipment, and other facilities 
necessary for high-quality production of the more 
important types of audio-visual materials. 

In summary, then, plans were made for the 
development of an integrated program with the 
expectation that each of the major activities would 
profit from the joint use of staff, materials, equip- 
ment, and other facilities. The development of 
the proposed program from 1939-40 through 
1955-56 is described in following sections which 
deal with organization and administration, ma- 
terials activities, production activities, professional 
education and research, and expenditures and 
income. 
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Organization and Administration 


The approved operating budget for 1939-40 
provided $3,420 for three staff appointments 
in addition to the director, $2,823 for part-time 
student help on an hourly basis, and $6,000 for 
the purchase of new films and slide sets. 

Each year during the following fifteen, existing 
services were gradually expanded and new serv- 
ices added. The 1956-57 line-staff organization 
's given in Figure 1. As is indicated, the director 
reports to the dean of the School of Education 
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on activities involving professional education and 
research and to the dean of the Division of Adult 
Education on all operational activities. Four 
audio-visual policy and planning committees meet 
regularly to consider an agenda made up of items 
submitted by committee members. Full reports 
of these meetings are distributed to the director, 
heads of the ten line departments, and teaching 
staff members. 

The number and classification of staff members 
assigned to the office of the director and to each 
of the line departments are also indicated in 
Figure 1. The total of 131 is composed of sev- 
enty full- or part-time members on appointment, 
twenty-six graduate assistants, four graduate work- 
ers, and thirty-one hourly workers. Most of the 
seventy members on appointment are full-time 
employees. All department heads are involved in 
teaching, research, and the supervisory and oper- 
ational activities of the Audio-Visual Center. A 
staff member employed on a full-time basis may 
obtain permission to register for a maximum of 
six semester hours during an academic semester 
and three semester hours during a summer session. 
Graduate workers are guaranteed a minimum 
number of hours per week at rates between $1 
and $2 per hour, depending upon past experiences 
and educational level. 

The amount of floor space occupied by the 
office of the director and each of the line depart- 
ments is given in Figure 1. Not included in the 
figure are production training facilities consist- 
ing of a library for use by staff members and ad- 
vanced students, a studio, and two classroom 
laboratories with adjacent rooms for editing, 
printing, processing, etc., occupying 4,500 square 
feet. The total space allocated to the Audio-Visual 
Center is approximately 25,000 square feet, lo- 
cated in five temporary buildings and two perma- 
nent buildings. Audio-visual classes in utilization, 
curricular integration, and administration, as well 
as communications seminars, meet in classrooms 
in the School of Education Building. 


Materials Activities 


The Extension Division began an off-campus 
materials rental service in 1914 with the announce- 
ment of the availability of fourteen lantern slide 
sets. Thirty-five millimeter silent films were added 
a year later, 16mm silent films in 1931, and 16mm 
sound films in 1935. By the close of the 1939-40 
fiscal year, the collection contained 432 reels of 
16mm sound films, 713 slide sets, and almost 100 
exhibits and object material units. These materials 
had a total replacement value of approximately 
$25,000. By 1955-56 the library included over 
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LINE DEPARTMENTS —— 





ADMINISTRATION AUDIO 
3A; IGA 


4A; 2GA; 2H 
1,024 SQ. FT. 800 SQ. FT. 














CIRCULATION MOTION PICTURES 
8A; 1GW 


17A; 7GA; 1GW; 14H 
4,224 SQ. FT. 3,100 SQ. FT. 

















MARKETING PRODUCTION PLANNING AND COORDINATION 
7A; 3GA 


6A; 1GA; 11H 
1,240 SQ. FT. 700 SQ. FT. 














SELECTION GRAPHICS 


5A; 4GA; 1H 
1,300 SQ. FT. 




















STILL PHOTOGRAPHY 
10A; 3GA; 2GW; 2H 
4,486 SQ. FT. 


UTILIZATION AND RESEARCH 
3A; 3GA 
300 $Q. FT. 




















FIGURE 1, 1956-57 Line-Staff Organization Chart of the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University; Number 


and Classification of Staff; and Square Feet of Floor Space. 
* A=Full-time or part-time appointment staff; GA=Graduate assistants; GW= Graduate workers; H=Hourly 


workers. 


26,750 reels of educational motion pictures, over scheduled periods. Only in cases when it is 
2,900 filmstrips and slide sets, and 400 recordings necessary to rent materials from other libraries 
with a replacement value in excess of $1,000,000. is there a charge to the budget of the department 

In building the audio-visual library, an attempt originating the request. During the 1955-56 fis- 
has been made to purchase annually materials cal year, operators and/or equipment served the 
recommended by University faculty members or faculty in more than 3,500 appointments in which 
other groups using the library service. Some ma-_ over 8,200 motion pictures and other types of 
terials have been purchased primarily for campus audio-visual instructional materials were used. 
use. All materials, however, have been made avail- Table | shows the number of bookings of 16mm 
able on a charge basis to other colleges and to 
school and community groups, since it has been Table 1. Audio-Visual Center Bookings of 16mm 
considered desirable to recover most of the cost Films, 16mm Equipment, and Operator Appoint- 
through rental income. The use of the income from ments for Campus Use During 1955-1956. 
fees charged to off-campus users has made possible Bookings Operator 
the development and maintenance of a much larger l6mm _16mm__ Appoint- 
collection of all types of materials than would Films Equipment ments 
have been possible otherwise. — ger apy os aa 

The campus service was initiated gradually dur- Adult Education 423 
ing the late 1930’s and was expanded substantially Arts and Sciences 2,021 
in 1940-41 and also during World War II in order Business 87 
to meet increased demands from military training a gy — 

: j ; ets Health, P.E., & Rec. 307 

groups using University plant and staff facilities. Law 1 
Through a direct appropriation from the Uni- Music 95 
versity, the Center provides, at no direct cost 2- A-V Classes & Staff 1,519 
to departments, University-owned films and other n mronles g k : 
audio-visual materials in the library as well as . Organizations 1 
equipment and operators for use in classes carry- eer saan 
ing University credit and meeting at regularly sae fait 
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films, 16mm projectors, and operator appoint- 
ments during 1955-56. Some of the schools in 
the University own equipment and may there- 
fore book only films from the Audio-Visual 
Center. Since materials and equipment may be 
scheduled for extended periods by a faculty mem- 
ber or department, one booking may represent 
a number of classroom uses by the same or dif- 
ferent instructors. 

Annual reports for the past several years 
show that each year films were used off-campus 
by all counties in Indiana, all states in the United 
States, and several foreign countries. Figure 2 
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FIGURE 2. Annual Film Circulation by Reels from 
1939-40 through 1955-56 


shows the increase in the total circulation of edu- 
cational motion pictures from 18,140 reels in 
1939-40 to a peak of 115,158 reels in 1955-56. 
The substantial increase in circulation for 1955- 
56 may be due in part to the adoption in 1955 
by the Indiana State Board of Education of a 
tule requiring that first class schools spend a 
minimum of $2.00 per pupil for library books 
and audio-visual materials.?° 

In order to facilitate the use of audio-visual 
materials for instruction and research, the Audio- 
Visual Center maintains a file of information on 
motion pictures, lantern slides, filmstrips, re- 
cordings, and other materials available either from 
the Center or from other educational and com- 
mercial libraries. Also, an up-to-date evaluation 
file is kept of the educational worth and technical 
quality of subjects. Teachers and adult leaders 
are encouraged to take advantage of the assistance 
of the Center staff in planning for the use of 
audio-visual materials that correlate with or con- 


Indiana, State Department of Public Instruction, Revised Rules 
4-1 to V-2, Indiana State Department of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, 68 pp., mim. 
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tribute to courses or specialized meetings. 


A number of 1955-56 Center publications were 
specifically planned to increase the effectiveness 
of use of audio-visual materials by schools and 
other on- and off-campus educational groups in 
Indiana. For example, eighteen lists of films in 
selected subject-matter areas and grade levels 
were developed and distributed. All listings were 
prepared by Center staff members with ex- 
perience and training in the specific areas. A 
second project designed to assist users of ma- 
terials was the preparation and distribution of 
four film guides to accompany and amplify four 
Indiana University-produced films. Educational 
authors of the films and other qualified persons 
in and out of the University community col- 
laborated in the preparation of the guides. Ad- 
ditional publications included the 1956 Catalog of 
Educational Motion Pictures listing, describing, 
and classifying according to subject matter and 
grade level 4,623 films; a quarterly bulletin; and 
monthly listings of new films. 


A number of professional activities both on 
and off campus were also designed to stimulate an 
interest in and improve the use of audio-visual 
materials. During 1955-56, for example, twelve 
regional audio-visual leadership conferences in 
twelve cities in Indiana contributed much to 
improving instruction by demonstrating the use 
of audio-visual materials and setting up stan- 
dards for audio-visual programs. Approximately 
100 individuals took part in the programs and 
over 1,000 attended the conferences. During 
1955-56 the Center served for the second time 
as a pre-screening center for the Golden Reel 
Film Festival sponsored by the Film Council of 
America. Thirty-six faculty members who were 
certified as judges and served as jurors had an 
opportunity to become acquainted with a number 
of the newer films. Weekly preview and film 
discussion sessions have been conducted for 
faculty and students since 1941. These showings 
and critical discussions of new films afford per- 
sons interested in the mass communications field 
an opportunity to interact with others in the 
analytical interpretation of the uses, strengths, and 
weaknesses of the materials shown. Even film 
producers have found these sessions stimulating 
and worthwhile. 


Two special projects being developed under the 
supervision of the Audio-Visual Center are the 
National Educational Television Film Service 
Project for the Educational Television and Radio 
Center and the National Legal Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter for the American Association of Law Schools. 
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Both of these projects, it is hoped, will increase 
the availability and use of audio-visual materials 
for educational purposes. The first project was 
initiated in February, 1955, at which time In- 
diana University entered into a contract with the 
Educational Television and Radio Center to dis- 
tribute 16mm television programs produced for 
the ETRC to such individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations as might wish to use them for pur- 
poses other than television broadcasting or 
theatrical exhibition. The project has developed 
to include the creation of a national distribution 
system of twenty-four cooperating film libraries. 

The National Legal Audio-Visual Center, now 
in its fourth year of service to law schools that 
are members of the AALS, acts as the central 
administrative organization with respect to the 
production, preservation, distribution, and screen- 
ing of legal education audio-visual materials. The 
Center is responsible for preparing and publish- 
ing periodic lists of legal audio-visual materials, 
establishing standards for screening and evaluat- 
ing these materials, seeing that all legal audio- 
visual materials worth preserving are kept in its 
library or the library of another institution, en- 
couraging and coordinating the production of 
legal audio-visual materials and equipment, pro- 
viding information on the use of various types 
of audio-visual materials in legal education, and 


fostering research in the production, distribution, 
and utilization of audio-visual materials in legal 
education. The director of the National Legal 
Audio-Visual Center holds a joint appointment 
with the Indiana University Audio-Visual Center 
and the School of Law. 


Production Activities 


The photographic service for the campus was 
begun in the late 1930’s with part-time student 
help and limited equipment. During the 1940-41 
fiscal year, a department of photography was 
organized. Though service was expanded with 
the employment of a chief photographer and 
the purchase of additional equipment, produc- 
tion services were held at a minimum during 
the war because of temporary diversion of staff 
to the military. An audio department was organ- 
ized in 1946, a motion picture department in 
1947, and a production planning department in 
1948. A specialist in graphics was added to the 
photographic department in 1947 and a depart- 
ment of graphics was organized in 1948. 

The recording laboratory has the staff and 
equipment for making 78 rpm, and 33% rpm 
disks, both standard and micro-groove, and tape 
recordings of class activities, university events, 
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and research projects. Sound from different 
sources, such as live, disk, tape, or magnetic film, 
can be mixed and recorded in desired sequence on 
either disk, tape, or synchronous magnetic film, 
Sound may be re-recorded on film in the pro- 
duction of sound motion pictures, and permanent 
pressings may be obtained from master record- 
ings. When it is not practical for work to be 
done in the studio, the recording laboratory can 
be connected by telephone lines to a classroom 
or department, or portable recorders can be 
transported to the location. 

The services of the photographic laboratory 
include the photographing, in either black and 
white or color, of persons, performances, events, 
and objects either in the studio or in departmental 
classrooms or laboratories. Other services include: 
copying of photographs, illustrations, and other 
flat copy; making either color or black and 
white prints or 2” x 2” or 344” x 4” slides; mak- 
ing direct color prints or separation prints for 
color photo-engraving plates; biblio-filming of 
books, magazines, papers, and other copy; photo- 
graphing still and motion pictures in both black 
and white or in color and in both high and low 
power photomicrography; and making of ap- 
plication pictures for university placement bu- 
reaus. Prints may be obtained of more than 
25,000 negatives on file which cover a wide 
range of university activities over a period of 
years. 

Photographic services during the 1955-56 fiscal 
year for campus publications, classroom teaching 
materials, and research records included: 1,540 
lantern slides, 38,710 paper prints, 1,078 camera 
appointments, 4,771 I.U. identification pictures, 
and 6,968 negatives. Over 450 original record- 
ings of student and faculty recitals, concerts, 
operas, and special programs, and 644 dubbings 
were made for students, faculty members, and 
University departments on 300 orders. Thirteen 
dubbings of a special nature were made for the 
local radio and TV stations. 


The production planning department assumes 
responsibility for the planning and coordination 
of any type of audio-visual material which is to 
be produced on a partial or full recovery re- 
volving-fund basis in cooperation with a university 
department, a state agency, or a non-profit group. 
When it is possible to recover part of the pro- 
duction cost through the rental and sale of copies, 
the agency is charged for the difference between 
estimated income and production costs. On some 
types of productions, it is possible to recover 
full cost from sale and rental, and the cooperat- 
ing department or group is provided copies at 
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no cost. 

An example of this type of activity is the 
roduction of six ten-minute films in the “Crafts- 
manship in Clay” series with Professor Karl 
Martz of the Department of Fine Arts serving as 
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graphic materials have been produced, inclding 
eight filmstrips, of which five were commissioned 
and three produced on a revolving-fund basis. 

Total sale of prints during the period 1947-48 
through 1955-56 is shown in Figure 3. The in- 


Table 2. Print Sales of ‘Craftsmanship in Clay’ Film Series from Release Date through June, 1956 





1949 
-50 


1948 
-49 


Release 


Title of Film Date 


1950 
-51 


1955 Total Film 
-56 A.V.C. Distribution 


1954 
-55 


1952 
-53 


1953 
54 


1951 
-52 





38 21 
26 
33 
42 


Simple Slab Methods 
Glaze Application 
Stacking and Firing 
Throwing 

Decoration 

Simple Molds 


9/10/48 21 
7/25/49 28 
2/10/50 10 
6/14/50 
1/ 8/52 
7/22/54 


40 21 210 

18 33 19 178 

9 29 20 156 

15 35 20 179 

34 43 20 177 
ad 26 


95 
224 126 


995 





122 


87 





TOTAL 


educational author and demonstrating ceramist. 
Table 2 gives the release date and the number 
of prints sold each year. On the basis of sales 
to date, it seems likely that total distribution will 
exceed 2,400 prints at a list price of $100 for 
color and $50 for black and white. 

Through the sponsorship of productions of this 
type, the University makes it possible for out- 
standing faculty members to share their ideas via 
film with thousands of classes. Reports on film 
use suggest that a print of a film during its use- 
ful life may reach an average audience of 10,000 
or, assuming a distribution of 400 prints of 
each of six subjects, the “Craftsmanship in Clay” 
series may be seen ultimately by an aggregate 
audience of 24,000,000 students and adults. The 
number of student-class hours of film instruction 
with a film length of ten minutes would amount 
to four million student-class hours of film instruc- 
tion. This would be nearly ten times the number 
of regular student-class hours of instruction taught 
by a professor during his productive years. 

During the period 1946-47 through 1955-56, 
the Audio-Visual Center completed a total of 
285 reels of 16mm film, of which 185 were 
silent black and white, forty-two sound black and 
white, eight silent color, and fifty sound color. 
Of the total number of reels produced, 214 were 
commissioned and paid for by a department of 
the University or an outside agency, thirteen 
were covered by a partial grant, and fifty-eight 
were produced on a revolving-fund basis for use 
by schools and adult groups. Of the total number 
of 285 reels, 198 were produced by professional 
Audio-Visual Center staff members and eighty- 
seven with the help of graduate students enrolled 
in audio-visual production courses. 

In addition to motion picture productions com- 
pleted up to 1956, numerous graphic and photo- 


crease in sales beginning with the 1954-55 fiscal 
year is a reflection in part of the organization 
of a marketing department as a permanent di- 
vision of the Audio-Visual Center on July 1, 
1954. There was increased activity in distribution 
to foreign countries during 1955-56. In addition 
to several films being acquired by USIA for dis- 
tribution abroad, films have been sold directly 
to: Australia, Brazil, Egypt, England, Germany, 
Hawaii, Holland, India, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, 
Lebanon, all provinces of Canada, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, Union of 
South Africa, and Uruguay. To date, about 200 
prints have been sold to these foreign markets. 
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FIGURE 3. Annual Print Sales of Indiana University 
Film Productions from 1947-48 through 1955-56 
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Approximately one-half of this total is the re- 
sult of activities during the past year. 

The Audio-Visual Center began in 1952 the 
production of a weekly half-hour live television 
program entitled “Panorama,” in cooperation with 
the University’s Radio and Television Service 
and WTTV, Bloomington. The purpose of the 
series is to provide the Audio-Visual Center’s 
staff and students with the opportunity to experi- 
ment with still pictures, slides, film clips, and 
motion pictures within TV formats. 


Professional Education and Research 


The first graduate course entitled Visual Edu- 
cation was offered during the 1940 summer ses- 
sion. This course was offered at an extension 
center the following year during both semesters 
and on the campus the second semester. The 
same year an undergraduate course was de- 
veloped and offered on the campus. 

The second graduate course, Administration of 
Audio-Visual Aids, was offered for the first time 
during the 1943 summer session; the third course, 
Production of Audio-Visual Aids, during the 1944 
summer session. 

During the 1946-47 school year the faculty 
of the School of Education approved an integrated 
program of graduate courses in audio-visual edu- 
cation leading to a major for the doctor’s degree. 
This integrated program included basic courses 
in utilization, selection, administration, produc- 
tion, and research methods. The major purposes 
of the School of Education’s program in audio- 
visual education at Indiana University are: (a) 
to provide opportunities for advanced study, ex- 
perience, and research in the practical and theo- 
retical aspects of the production, selection, circu- 
lation, and utilization of major types of audio- 
visual materials and in the organization and ad- 
ministration of a teaching materials program; 
(b) to prepare students for advanced degrees 
or supervisory certificates; and (c) to qualify stu- 
dents seeking jobs in which professional com- 
petency in audio-visual education is a significant 
prerequisite for employment. 

By 1950, a production program was in oper- 
ation with the necessary staff, equipment, and 
planned facilities to offer advanced production 
courses and to establish a production internship 
program. The first course of a two-year sequence 
of four graduate production courses was offered 
during the first semester of the 1951-52 academic 
year. 

The 1956-57 Bulletin of the Graduate Division 
of the School of Education contains content de- 
scriptions of fourteen graduate courses in audio- 
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visual education carrying a total of forty-four 
semester hours of credit. In addition, one course 
is offered in individual research. It may be taken, 
with permission, for a maximum of four semester 
hours of credit. A master’s thesis course is avail- 
able for four semester hours, and a doctoral thesis 
course may be selected for fifteen semester hours 
of credit. 

Enrollments in audio-visual classes, for in- 
dependent research or thesis credit, and at ex- 
tension centers for the period of 1940-41 through 
the 1956 summer session are shown in Figure 4, 
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FIGURE 4. Graduate Student Enrollment in Audio- 
Visual Course mpus, Campus Summer Ses- 
sions, Campus Production Courses, and Extension 
Courses from 1940-41 through 1955-56 


During the 1955-56 fiscal year, 280 students 
were enrolled for audio-visual work during the 
1955 summer session and 325 were enrolled 
during the academic year on the campus; 209 
students were enrolled in courses offered at ex- 
tension centers. There were, therefore, 814 stu- 
dents enrolled for audio-visual graduate work for 
a total of 2,129 semester hours of credit dur- 
ing 1955-56. 

During the 1956 summer session, a total of 
123 individual students, planning to complete a 
minimum of five graduate courses in audio-visual 
education, were enrolled. These included thirty- 
three students who were doctoral majors in audio- 
visual education, fourteen minors, and seventy- 
two students working for the Indiana State De- 
partment of Public Instruction’s audio-visual su- 
pervisor’s certificate. 

The increase in total campus enrollment in 
1952-53 may have been due to the approval in 
1952 of an audio-visual supervisor’s certificate 
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the Indiana Training and Licensing Commis- 
jon! It is likely, also, that the increase in the 
1956 summer session enrollment reflects the 
adoption by the State Board of Education in 1955 
of a regulation requiring that schools, in order 
to qualify for certification for the continuous or 
higher commission, shall have an audio-visual pro- 
gam in operation with a coordinator who has at 
ast five semester hours or the equivalent of 
audio-visual courses.!* Over 1,500 schools in In- 
diana, enrolling approximately 85 per cent of 
the pupils, will be affected by this rule. Audio- 
visual courses are also being taken by a number 
of students majoring in school administration and 
supervision who believe that an appointment as 
a building coordinator with the opportunity to 
work with fellow teachers, pupils, and community 
groups may be a valuable experience for those 
who hope eventually to obtain positions as prin- 
cipals or supervisors. 

From the very beginning of the training pro- 
gam in audio-visual education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, an increasing number of foreign students 
have participated. Last summer Indiana Uni- 
versity was selected by the International Cooper- 
ation Administration to provide twenty-nine stu- 
dents from thirteen countries with twelve months 
of leadership training in the audio-visual area. 
This resulted in an adaptation of the training pro- 
gam prevailing on the campus to provide a pro- 
fessional program of approximately forty-five se- 
mester hours, including a continuing workshop 
inthe analysis and use of the principal informa- 
tion media. 

The participants in the program come from 
Afghanistan, Brazil, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Panama, Thailand, 
Uruguay, and Vietnam. They will be at Indiana 
University studying full-time in the audio-visual 
area until September, 1957. Upon return to their 
ountries the trainees will assume positions of 
kadership in audio-visual and mass communica- 
ions work in national development programs. 
They will work in such fields as education, in- 
dustrial safety, agriculture, public health, and 
government information services in planning, or- 
ganizing, and operating comprehensive audio-vis- 
ual programs. 

_ One of the purposes of an integrated program 
S to provide staff appointments, graduate as- 
‘stantships, and part-time work to qualified stu- 
dents interested in continuing work for an ad- 


"Indiana, State Department of Public Instruction, Handbook on 
tacher Education, Bulletin 192, Indiana State Department of Public 
lnstruction, Indianapolis, 1954, pp. 63-64. 

“Indiana, State Department of Public Instruction, Revised Rules 
41 to V-2, Indiana State Departement of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis, 68 pp., mim 
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vanced degree. Figure 1 gives the number of posi- 
tions in each department of the Audio-Visual 
Center. Of the seventy on appointment, thirty 
are working on advanced degrees. These thirty 
added to the twenty-six graduate assistants and 
four graduate workers give a total of sixty staff 
members of the Audio-Visual Center who were 
either taking courses or conducting research for 
a master’s or doctor’s degree during the first se- 
mester of 1956-57. 

Altogether, forty-five students have completed 
doctoral studies in audio-visual education since 
1950. 

All graduate audio-visual courses offered on 
the campus or at extension centers are taught 
by twenty-eight audio-visual staff members on 
joint appointment with the School of Education— 
four associate professors, four assistant profes- 
sors, twelve instructors, five part-time instructors, 
and three lecturers. During the 1956-57 fis- 
cal year, the School of Education carried on its 
budget on a part-time basis the equivalent of 
four and one-half full-time faculty members. The 
portion of the salaries of joint appointment staff 
paid by the School of Education for campus in- 
struction is adjusted each year for the succeed- 
ing year on the basis of the total semester hours 
of course work, independent research, and thesis 
credit which is offered during the current year on 
the campus. 


Expenditures and Income 


The report of expenditures and income is 
based on Wiley’s cost analysis of the services 


of the Audio-Visual Center.’* An examination 
was made of the records of the operation of the 
Center for the period from 1939-40 through 1954- 
55 in order to determine costs, sources of in- 
come, and whether the Center was operating 
on a revolving-fund basis. 

In a revolving-fund operation a working capi- 
tal fund is established to carry out a cycle of 
operations. The money may be obtained by ap- 
propriation from the general fund, through ad- 
vances from other funds of the institution, or 
from outside grants and gifts. The amounts ex- 
pended from the fund are restored thereto either 
from income from operations or by transfer from 
other funds so that the working capital of the 
revolving fund is kept intact.'* The working 


18 Wiley, Joseph Barron, An Analysis of Services and Costs of a 
University Audio-Visual Center with an Integrated Program of Pro- 
duction, Materials, and Professional Education, doctor's thesis, School 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 1956, 220 pp., typed. 

4 Mikesell, R. M., Governmental Accounting, Richard b Irwin, 
Inc., Illinois, 1956, p. 695. 
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capital requirements are determined by the scope 
and nature of the program. If the scope of the 
program is increased annually, it may also be nec- 
essary to make provisions for an annual increase 
in working capital in the amounts needed to fi- 
nance the expanding program of activities. 

The Audio-Visual Center began operations on 
a revolving-fund basis. Funds were appropriated 
to establish a film library, to initiate motion pic- 
ture production, and to provide other necessary 
related services. The fees for the use of library 
materials by off-campus school and community 
groups were established at rates necessary to re- 
cover a large part of the cost of operating the 
library, including the cost of handling, main- 
tenance, depreciation, and replacement of films at 
the time of obsolescence or their physical deterior- 
ation. Charges for other services rendered to off- 
campus groups provided for the full recovery of 
all costs. The cost of services rendered to uni- 
versity departments was recovered through in- 
tramural transfer of funds from the department 
or by direct appropriation from the university 
for services which were provided on a free or 
less-than-cost basis. 

The following is a summary of expenditures 
and income of the Audio-Visual Center from 
1939-40 through 1954-55. Total expenditures for 
the period were $3,434,469. Income over the 


period was $1,971,887, leaving a net subsidy of 


$1,462,582. During the period, assets were 
created with a value of $1,010,521, leaving a net 
operating cost of $452,061. Of the net appropria- 
tion of $1,462,582, approximately two-thirds has 
been used to create a working capital fund of 
$1,010,521, which has been invested during the 
sixteen-year period in the building of a library 
with a depreciated value of $488,880; in copy- 
righted negatives of completed productions, pro- 
ductions in process, and inventory of sale prints 
with a current estimated value of $452,632; and 
in equipment with a depreciated value of $69,009. 
The remainder or approximately one-third of the 
net appropriation, $452,061, was used to provide 
services to university departments on either a 
free or less-than-cost basis. The net cost to the 
University for all production services, free use 
by the faculty of library materials and all types 
of audio-visual equipment, the support of pro- 
fessional education and research, and the cost 
of consultations with campus faculty and students 
was therefore less than an average of $30,000 a 
year for the period of sixteen years. 
Expenditures for the production of motion 
pictures and other types of audio-visual materials 
were $624,400 plus charges rendered by photo- 
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graphic, graphic, and audio departments in the 
amount of $143,257, or a total of $767,657. In- 
come of $279,435, credit for the cost of preview- 
ing prints of $50,582, and assets in the form of 
inventory, current estimated value of productions, 
and depreciated equipment of $465,005 total 
$795,022, leaving an operating surplus of 
$27,365. 

The photographic, graphic, and audio-depart- 
ments had an expenditure of $614,659 with an 
income of $296,146 for services rendered to uni- 
versity departments and other groups, a credit of 
$143,257 for services rendered in the production 
of materials for off-campus sale and rental, and 
equipment with a depreciated value of $29,054. 
The operating deficit for the period was $146,202. 
This was due primarily to the fact that rates for 
services to the University were deliberately estab- 
lished at a point below cost, with the University 
making up the difference in the form of a subsidy 
in order to encourage departments to use the 
more efficient services of an integrated program 
rather than to institute similar operations inde- 
pendently. With the integrated program the ulti- 
mate cost to the University is the same whether 
departments are billed for the full costs of provid- 
ing services or at a lower rate with the University 
covering the difference through a direct appropria- 
tion to the Audio-Visual Center. 


A campus service of all types of audio-visual 


materials and equipment and student operators is 


provided free to university departments under a _ 
direct university appropriation to the Center. The | 
operating deficit of $173,249 would have become | 
$275,609 with the inclusion of depreciation | 


charges in excess of $100,000 for the use of li- 
brary materials by campus departments. 


The off-campus material service has operated — 
under a total deficit of $15,845 for the period of _ 
sixteen years while the utilization, education, and 


research departments showed an operating deficit 
of $144,130 for a total of $159,975 for both 


activities. Since utilization staff members devote | 
part of their time to providing field service | 


assistance to school and community groups in In- 


diana, a portion of the $144,130 could be in | 
cluded as a charge to off-campus selection and — 
circulation of audio-visual materials on a rental | 


basis. If the depreciation for 105,853 campus 
bookings of motion pictures at a depreciation 
rate of $.967 per film booking or a total of $102,- 
360 had been credited to selection, circulation, 


and utilization departments, the net operating — 
deficit for these two departments would be re- | 


duced from $159,975 to $57,615 for the sixteen- 


year period. This would amount to an average © 
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annual net cost of less than $4,000 for profes- 
sional education and research, excluding salaries 
paid annually by the School of Education to 
audio-visual faculty members on joint appoint- 
ment. 

During the past sixteen years the Center has 
operated on a revolving fund basis with an annual 
net appropriation from the University to provide 
for the necessary additions to working capital in 
order to expand off-campus services, to cover 
operating costs of providing services to the Uni- 
versity on a free or below cost basis, and to sup- 
port a program of professional education and re- 
search in the audio-visual field. The working capi- 
tal needs were especially heavy for a period of five 
years immediately following World War II. The 
rapidly increasing demand from school and com- 
munity groups for the rental of films and other 
materials required heavy expenditures for the ex- 
pansion of the film library in order to meet a 
reasonable number of rental requests. Through 
the maximum use of income from all services and 
with an increase in annual appropriations from the 
University, almost $600,000 was expended for 
the addition of films to the library during the 
period of 1946-47 through 1950-51. 

With the cresting of the demand for films in 
1950-51 as shown in Figure 2, purchases of 
films were reduced and much of the film rental 
income as well as income from sales of previous 
productions was used to expand production ac- 
tivity. A number of productions were completed 
during the period of 1951-52 through 1955-56. 
Print sales of films, as a result, increased sharply 
in 1954-55 and again in 1955-56 as indicated 
in Figure 3. 

It now appears that the demand for the rental 
of films from school and community groups will 
increase rapidly during the next five years. The 
increase for 1955-56 was substantial, as shown in 
Figure 2, and requests as of December 30, 1956, 
were exceeding requests at the same period last 
year by approximately 20 per cent. In order 
to handle these sizable increases in requests for 
film service, heavy expenditures must be made 
for the purchase of additional films. Furthermore, 
lms purchased in large amounts beginning in 
1946-47 are reaching the point of physical de- 
trioration and obsolescence and heavy annual 
expenditures will be necessary for annual re- 
placements. Available income from rental receipts 
a8 well as part of the income from film sales will 
be used to finance the replacement of rental 
films in the library. However, the addition of new 
films required for expanding services and the con- 
tinuation of the production program at the pre- 
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vailing level will become possible only through 
increases in the working capital fund. 

It is thus apparent that the continued growth 
of a revolving fund operation requires periodic 
additions to working capital if the program is to 
continue as an organized educational activity. It 
seems likely also that the University, due to the 
continuous need for improving instruction and 
due to increasing enrollments, will want to sustain 
and even expand its support for audio-visual 
services to the University’s schools and depart- 
ments on a free or less-than-cost basis and for 
professional education and research in the audio- 
visual field. For this reason, it appears that the 
University’s annual net appropriation for the sup- 
port of the Audio-Visual Center will need to be 
continued and even increased in order to main- 
tain an effective integrated audio-visual program. 


Summary 


During the period of time covered by this re- 
port, the Indiana University Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter has grown from a film library service employ- 
ing three full time and five hourly people and 
having expenditures for the year 1939-40 of 
$20,809, to a broad integrated program of varied 
activity with a staff of seventy members on ap- 
pointment and sixty-one graduate assistants and 
other part-time workers with an approved ex- 
penditures budget in 1956-57 in excess of 
$500,000 for all activities, including government 
and foundation projects. All of the activities and 
projects contribute to one or more of three basic 
purposes: (a) to provide with increasing effective- 
ness and scope both an undergraduate and grad- 
uate training program in the area of audio-visual 
education and at the same time broaden the re- 
lated areas of research and leadership contribu- 
tions to state, national, and international mass 
media programs; (b) to assist in improving the 
instruction at Indiana University by providing 
faculty members and students of all schools and 
departments with professional assistance in the 
selection and procurement of audio-visual ma- 
terials, by making available the materials them- 
selves along with an operator and the needed 
equipment, and by offering assistance and facili- 
ties for the production of all types of materials; 
and (c) to serve school and community groups 
in Indiana and also over the nation to the extent 
which makes it possible to support a professional 
staff, to develop a general and specialized library 
of all types of materials, and to maintain the 
specialized equipment and facilities for the pro- 
duction of audio-visual materials which are needed 
for discharging the first and second functions. 








Keeping Abreast in Education 


B® Graduate education—its purposes, responsibili- 
ties, and shortcomings—is boldly examined by Co- 
lumbia University Dean of Graduate Faculties Jac- 
ques Barzun in his first annual report to President 
Grayson Kirk. 

The report is of general interest because it comes 
to grips with the massive challenge of bulging 
undergraduate enrollments and the consequent 
stepped-up demand for good college teachers, chief 
product of the graduate schools. 

Designating the graduate school as the “one 
autonomous place where, in a period of slipping 
high-school and college standards, the traditional 
idea of scholarship can and must be kept intact,” 
Dean Barzun warns of threats to the integrity of this 
cultural arsenal. 

“As things already stand,” Barzun asserts, “those 
who teach first-year graduate students too often have 
the feeling that they are taking their young charges 
on the adventurous discovery of the three R’s.” 

He makes the following charges: 

“1. The time spent in making professional scholars 
is too long for the results achieved. 

“2. Instructors are required to do too much lec- 
turing and students too much sitting and note-tak- 
ing: both groups should do more ‘independent work’ 
and come together for periods of true tuition and 
apprenticeship. 

“3. The research done for the master of arts and 
doctor of philosophy degrees is too often re-search: 
it adds little or nothing to knowledge—hence it is 
both pretentious and wasteful. 

“4. Graduate study does not form a coherent 
whole: it is neither professional training for college 
teaching, nor a disinterested intellectual enterprise 
by a ‘company of scholars.’ The right instruction is 
lacking for the former and the right facilities for 
the latter. 

“5. The various devices for combining specialties 
under the name of major and minor do not lead to 
anything deserving the title of a course of study; as 
a result, it is a rare graduate student who can be 
said to be an educated man.” 

All of these shortcomings are accentuated, the 
report continues, by the social and economic status 
of the students, many of whom must support them- 
selves and many of whom are married. Such students 
often decelerate their studies to the “point of ab- 
surdity.” “Full-time study, with no distracting wor- 
ries, is a sine qua non for the best talents, and a 
clear practical gain for the institution where they 
work.” 


“ 


The problem of numbers is pictured in the report 
as another potential danger to the integrity of the 
graduate school. 

“What they fail to imagine is the disrupting and 
demoralizing effect of large numbers as such upon 
any work of the mind. One cannot convey to 200 
people in a room what one conveys to twenty. The 
most important things cannot be shouted; the best 
instruction is in tete-a-tete—these truths are more 
permanent than the atom. They may be discounted 
as counsels of perfection, but if we depart from them 
it must be within limits of which we never lose sight. 
We (at Columbia) have so far not done so. ... 
In such circumstances mind meets mind, instruction 
is exact and intense, and the meaning of concentra- 
tion applies to both the student and the subject mat- 
ter. For these goods there is no substitute, there 
can only be an Ersatz.” 


& Well over forty out of every 100 high school 
graduates last June went on this September to some 
type of advanced education, including junior and 
community colleges. This is the largest proportion 
in United States history. 


—Raymond Walters, University of Cincinnati ( emeritus) 


® In analyzing “the new conservatism, a bold creed 
for modern capitalism,” Time magazine has this to 
say: 

“One of the biggest challenges to the new con- 
servative is to broaden educational opportunity. To 
business, education is more than a means of provid- 
ing trained personnel. Reasons Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey Chairman Eugene Holman: ‘A creative 
society must be a free society, built on men and 
women who are broadly educated to manage their 
own affairs. The only sure guarantee of progress 
comes from helping millions of individuals to arrive 
at their maximum potential, to express themselves, 
to turn loose their initiative and ingenuity.’ 

“A big reason for such a dramatic shift in busi- 
ness philosophy is the change from the privately 
owned company, operated for the enrichment of its 
owner, to the publicly owned corporations, run by 
the professional manager. Says ex-AEC Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal: ‘The job of running a big com- 
pany is more nearly like that of a public official than 
that of a traditional business owner or manager. 
The modern manager has no less an obligation to 
provide steady jobs, good wages, and advancement 
opportunities for his employees than he has to make 
a profit for his stockholders.” 
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p How to run an educational television station 
on enthusiasm is the discovery of Station Manager 
Vernon Bronson and his associates in their first year 
at Station WTHS-TV, Miami, according to the Na- 
tional Educational Television News. 

With no guarantee of funds or of continuing sup- 

rt, the station has managed to maintain a regular 
schedule from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. every weekday. 
Broadcast time will be increased this year. 

Enthusiasm has been the station’s working capi- 
tal. Businesses and foundations donated equipment 
and cash. The local school board contributed quar- 
ters. Largest cash gift was $100,000 from the Fund 
for Adult Education. 

It was the enthusiasm of volunteers that carried 
the station through first-year troubles. Excited teach- 
ers, school radio personnel, and local citizens worked 
overtime to manage the station and produce pro- 
grams. Twenty-five Miami organizations presented 
“live” programs. The Dade County Art Teachers As- 
sociation presented thirty-eight programs, the PTA 
22, and the League of Women Voters 23. 

Rather than let the station die, a group of citizens 
organized the Educational Television Foundation of 
South Florida, Inc., which now sponsors it. 


> New York State launched its instructional tele- 
vision project November 1, with the announcement 
of details made by Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., com- 
missioner of education. 

Initiated in the state teachers colleges at Albany 
and Brockport and in the Union Free School District 
at Levittown, the experiment is being conducted by 
the State Education Department to determine the 
extent to which instructional television can be used 
0 improve teaching and enrich learning. 

The project is planned around regular full-time 
tlassroom teaching and includes TV instruction in 
lected subject areas from the third grade through 
ihe senior year in college. 

At the teachers colleges the equipment is also 
king utilized in training teachers. Underclassmen 
observe techniques of good teaching. Upperclassmen 
tan do some of their practice teaching before the 
cameras, and their performances may be recorded 
on Kinescope for review and criticism. 


> Donald J. Shank, executive vice-president of the 
Institute of International Education, estimates that 
the number of foreign students in American colleges 
and universities will for years exceed 35,000 annually. 
Consequently, he calls upon leaders in higher edu- 
tation to use greater care in admitting such students, 
0 provide better advisory facilities and ways of 
making worthwhile community contacts for them, 
amd to make a more adequate use of them in en- 
tching our educational programs for all college 


youth. 
—From The School Revieu 
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Annotated Bibliography Available 


The PHI DELTA KAPPAN has prepared 
a 50-item annotated bibliography of recent 
articles, studies, pamphlets, and books deal- 
ing more thoroughly with the problems 
discussed in this issue, and with such re- 
lated matters as proposals for a national 
scholarship system. Copies will be mailed 
upon request. Address The Editor, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Enclose 10c to cover mailing 
costs. 











Education in the TV Era 


























“This is a book. These are called the covers of the 
book. These are called pages... .” 




















Counselor: “I think you will like this course. It is on 
for half an hour, twice a week, with one spectacular 
a month.” 


(The above cartoons are reprinted by | a ay from the CTA 


Mrs. Jim Sheridan of 


Journal. pear were drawn by Mr. an 
Berkeley, Calif. ) 
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Dear Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity to congratulate you 
on the December, 1956, issue of the PH! DELTA 
Kappan. I have been reading this journal for more 
than twenty years, and I must say that this issue far 
surpasses any that I have had the privilege of read- 
ing in the past. 

You are to be congratulated particularly on hav- 
ing the courage to print several articles which are 
clearly critical of education in the United States. 
I have a feeling that educators too frequently 
spend their time talking over matters that have been 
discussed a thousand times in professional organiza- 
tions and elsewhere, and which generally lead to no 
fruitful advance in the profession. It is good to know 
that you have the courage to print articles which 
will provoke a good deal of thought and, perhaps, 
some criticism of your editorial policies. 

You are to be commended, especially, for pub- 
lishing Mr. Harris’ article, which certainly focuses 
attention upon important matters. Too seldom today 
are we asking the questions he points up—what is 
the school for; what do we want it to do? In fact, I 
think he is striking at one of the weaknesses in Amer- 
ican culture; we have become so busy making every- 
thing bigger that we have failed to consider the 
purposes of our own activities. We are in a position of 
the fanatic who, when he loses sight of his objective, 
redoubles his efforts. 

I am sure that Mr. Harris’ article will cause a good 
deal of discussion and I would hope that it would 
cause other editors to include more provocative 
articles in their journals and, also, that it might en- 
courage those who arrange public meetings to in- 
clude in their programs more stimulating and con- 
troversial topics. 

Again, congratulations on the good job you are 
doing.—Earl J. McGrath (Zeta 816), executive of- 
ficer, Institute of Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dear Editor: 

The December issue of the PH! DELTA KAPPAN 
provides an interesting comparison between the 
best and the worst types of educational journalism. 
The highly informative and serious presentation of 
“The Gifted: What Will They Become?” is a well- 
written, documented article on a subject with which 
we are all concerned. On the other hand, “Suffer, 
Little Children” by Max Rafferty is educational 
jingoism at its worst. If Mr. Rafferty is, as you 
suggest, one of education’s most literate and persua- 
sive critics, it merely proves that one may be literate 
and uninformed at the same time. Journalistic popu- 
larity is one thing; responsible criticism based on 
research is quite another. 
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Mr. Rafferty’s suggestion that Dick and Jane be 
replaced by Richard, Coeur de Lion, and D’Artagnan 
will come as an interesting proposition to those who 
have spent the better part of their professional lives 
studying reading vocabulary and comprehension at 
various levels of maturity. Sir Lancelot certainly hag 
a place in the reading program, but hardly at the 
same level nor for the same purpose as Dick and 
Jane. 

Breast-beating references to the alleged omissions 
of patriotic quotations from history textbooks would 
be more convincing if they were true. I do not know 
where Mr. Rafferty obtained this information, but 
it was certainly not from a page-by-page examina- 
tion of any history text I have seen. The editorial 
pages of a Los Angeles newspaper recently made 
an identical allegation. It is noteworthy that no 
particular text reference was cited. As a matter of 
fact, a casual examination of the basic history text- 
book used in the schools which Mr. Rafferty super- 
intends (America, Land of Freedom, by Hartman) 
will reveal that the very quotations he insists have 
been deleted are not only found in this book but are 
presented skilfully in their dramatic settings so as to 
insure the fullest emotional impact upon the young 
reader. The charge that patriotic episodes have been 
carefully omitted from present-day texts is ex- 
tremely popular fare for the uninformed or pub- 
licity-seeking individual. It is interesting to know 
that school administrators are now jumping on 
this questionable bandwagon and reporting, in 
deathless prose, their undocumented findings. 

I realize that editorial policy should stimulate 
thinking rather than advocate fixed practices, but I 
question the inclusion of this type of article in the 
pages of a journal whose avowed purpose is stated 
as being “devoted to the continuing interpretation 
of the ideals of research, service, and leadership.” 
—Robert E. Browne (Alpha Epsilon 2606), con- 
sultant in curriculum development, Department of 
Education, State of California. 


Two articles replying to Mr. Rafferty—one a re- 
search-based manuscript by Mr. Browne—are sched- 
uled for the April issue -——The Editor 


* * * 


Dear Editor: 

Your editorial refutation of Arthur Bestor’s latest 
tirade was timely and compelling in its logic. Pro- 
fessor Bestor, however good his intentions, performs 
a singular disservice to education—not without fi- 
nancial gain to himself—by his sensational treatment 
of issues which have long been recognized and con- 
structively acted upon by educators. When the para- 
mount need is a marshalling of resources for a com- 
mon attack on problems, it is most discouraging 
to find a man of Bestor’s stature resorting to casuistry 
to sow seeds of dissension.—Charles R. Bailey (Iota 
906), instructor, social sciences, Baltimore Junior 
College. 





Challenge of Our Time 


“We cannot measure the demands upon our people 
in the second half of the 20th Century . . . by what 
was demanded of them at the beginning of the first 
half of this century. 


“We are entering upon an era which will test to 
the utmost the capacity of our democracy to pes 
with the gravest problems of modern 
a scale never yet attempted in all the history of je 
world. We are entering upon this difficult and dan- 
gerous period with what I believe we must call a 
growing deficit in the quantity and the quality of 
American education. 


“We have to do in the educational system some- 
thing very like what we have done in the military 
establishment during the past fifteen years. We have 
to make a break-through to a radically higher and 
broader conception of what is needed and of what 
can be done. Our educational effort today, what we 
think we can afford, what we think we can do, how 
we feel entitled to treat our schools and our teachers 
—all of that—is still in approximately the same 

ition as was the military effort of this country be- 
fore Pearl Harbor.” 


—WALTER LIPPMANN 

















Now available ... 


A New PHI DELTA KAPPA 


A DIRECTORY 

OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AGENCIES 
AND STUDIES 


Compiled by Raymond J. Young 


Associate Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational 
’ Research, College of Education, University of Mlinois 


This 80-page work is another necessary tool for the graduate student or 
in education. It is an admirable supplement to PHI DELTA KAPPA’s Research 


Education, a continuing project of the fraternity which has already proved its value : | 
identification and dissemination of research information. : 


The new publication lists hundreds of educational research agencies, whether located 
stitutions of higher learning, state departments of education, education sssociations) 6 
city school systems. It includes names and addresses of individuals in charge of these 

It consolidates and makes readily available current information the types of 
or projects conducted by these agencies. The classified their research si 


are available nowhere else. 


No investigation of the literature concerning an educational problem can be made compiles 
without using these two tools—PHI DELTA KAPPA’S Research Studies and PHI D zLT 
KAPPA’S Directory of Educational Research Agencies and anaes. 


“a 
oa 
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Order now, together or separately, sited 


1. A 1957 Directory of Educational Research Agencies and Studies, $1.0 
2. Research Studies in Education—1955, $3.50 ($3.00 if cash with « 


Send the order to 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Eighth and Union 
Bloomington, Indiana 





